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CHAPTER  I 

THE   POLITICAL   PRINCIPLE 

JUDGED  by  the  highest  standard — and 
those  who  love  them  will  not  care  to 
use  any  other — the  Public  Schools  must 
be  said  to  have  failed.  The  men  whom 
they  have  turned  out  have  not  been 
distinguished  as  a  body  by  joy  in  life 
and  art,  by  hatred  of  poverty,  serfdom 
and  war,  or  by  happy  eagerness  in  the 
search  for  truth  and  reality.  They  have 
for  the  most  part  given  no  thought  to  such 
things;  and  when,  in  rare  cases,  they  have 
been  uneasily  stirred  from  their  acquies- 
cence in  the  existing  order  by  a  guilty 
conscience,  they  have  turned  their  atten- 
tion to  pitifully  inadequate  Agenda  Clubs 
and  the  like.  It  is  futile  to  point  to  their 
record  in  the  war;  the  private  soldier 
has  received  and  deserved  the  same  praise. 
The  officers  and  the  rank  and  file  have 
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alike  shown  a  rare  courage  and  devotion 
which  has  kept  hope  alive  during  the 
nightmare  of  the  last  three  years.  But 
such  things  are  a  tribute  to  the  spirit  of 
man,  not  to  that  of  the  Public  Schools. 

Many  writers — men  like  Mr  Shaw,  Mr 
Wells,  and  Mr  J.  A.  Hobson — leave  one 
with  the  impression  that  the  only  thing 
to  do  is  to  make  a  clean  sweep  of  the  whole 
evil  system.  Concentrating  in  the  main 
on  one  issue,  they  see  in  the  Public  Schools 
the  strongest  bulwark  of  those  reactionary 
forces  of  class  selfishness  and  narrow 
patriotism  which  form  the  most  dangerous 
opposition  to  the  coming  of  a  genuinely 
free  and  united  democracy.  Few  who  have 
honestly  faced  the  facts  will  consider 
their  accusation  groundless;  and  at  first 
sight  the  conclusion  seems  inevitable. 
Nevertheless,  the  Public  Schools  are 
supremely  worth  preserving.  Reaction- 
ary often  in  effect,  they  and  the  older 
Universities  stand  almost  alone  in  a 
commercial  age  of  five  per  cent,  loans 
as  being  in  the  ultimate  intention  liberal 
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and  humane;  and  the  intention  can  be 
released  from  the  decay  which  has  over- 
taken it,  and  the  instruments  by  which  it 
is  misinterpreted,  and,  receiving  a  new 
direction,  may  well  issue  after  a  time  of 
laborious  reform  in  a  fresh  stream  of  life 
and  health-giving  energy.  To  revolution- 
ise the  Public  Schools  is  one  of  the  most 
crying  needs  of  the  age;  to  destroy  them 
would  be  fatal. 

It  must  be  said  at  the  outset  that  any 
attempt  to  '  democratise  '  the  Public 
Schools  by  the  rough  and  read}'  method 
of  throwing  them  open  to  all  classes, 
could  only  be  made  by  reformers  completely 
ignorant  of  the  real  nature  of  the  diffi- 
culties involved.  The  nation  is  divided 
into  classes,  separated  the  one  from  the 
other  by  differences  in  manner  of  life, 
which,  to  any  but  those  who  are  endowed 
with  a  special  sympathy,  form  the  most 
real  of  all  distinctions;  and  it  is  the  mark, 
not  of  a  'democratic, '  but  of  an  impatient 
and  narrow-sighted  intellect,  merely  to 
ignore  the  fact.  The  average  public  school- 
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boy  feels  these  distinctions  more  acutely 
and  more  unreasoningly  than  any  other 
member  of  society;  and  to  force  them  on 
his  attention  at  every  moment  of  the  day, 
before  he  is  capable  of  superseding  his 
instincts  in  the  matter  by  an  intellectual 
and  moral  revolt  against  the  system  which 
has  shut  off  the  great  mass  of  humanity 
from  any  delicacy  or  fineness  of  life,  is 
simply  to  reinforce  in  the  most  powerful 
manner  possible  all  those  hereditary  pre- 
judices which  teach  him  that  it  is  natur- 
ally right  for  'the  superior'  to  rule  '  the 
inferior.'  The  idea  of  'local  scholarships' 
and  the  like  has  often  in  the  past  been  put 
into  practice,  and  in  almost  every  case 
it  has  resulted  in  a  hideous  failure.1  What 
is  wanted  is  not  to  introduce  into  the  Public 

1  To  take  a  somewhat  analogous  case,  it  is  extremely 
doubtful  whether  the  'Working  Lads'  Club '  system,  with  its 
hearty  handshakes,  its  football  and  ping-pong,  does  not  do 
more  harm  than  good.  It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  some  have 
found  here  their  first  impulse  towards  unselfish  social  work  : 
but  for  others,  the  subtly  poisonous  atmosphere  of  charity 
and  condescension,  so  common  in  these  clubs,  puts  the  social 
problem  in  an  entirely  false  light.  It  would  certainly  be 
infinitely  more  dangerous  to  bring  the  boy  into  hourly  con- 
tact with  people  he  regarded  as  bounders  and  boors. 
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Schools  an  inevitably  unreal  and  super- 
ficial democracy,  but  to  convert  them  into 
instruments  by  means  of  which  a  genuine 
and  complete  democracy  may  be  achieved; 
not  to  produce  in  them  a  jarring  mixture 
of  classes,  but  to  make  them  fit  to  play 
their  part  in  the  eventual  abolition  of  all 
class  distinctions.  To  give  a  scholarship 
to  the  son  of  the  local  plumber  may  be 
either  well-intentioned  folly  or  a  Machia- 
vellian stroke  of  reactionary  wisdom ; 
but  to  create  such  a  spirit  in  the  school 
that  it  views  with  disappointment  the  timid 
clauses  of  a  much  advertised  Education 
Bill,  and  with  bitter  indignation  the  shelv- 
ing of  them,  is  to  do  something  towards 
producing  that  moral  and  intellectual 
revolution  without  which  a  social  revolu- 
tion of  any  sanity  or  stability  is  impossible. 
The  Public  Schools,  therefore,  while 
remaining  '  a  class  preserve/  must  be- 
come instrumental  in  hastening  the  day 
when  such  a  phrase  will  be  happily  mean- 
ingless. There  for  the  moment  we  will 
leave  the  matter,  to  return  to  it  later  when 
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we  come  to  show  that  one  and  the  same  re- 
form will  work  the  desired  transformation 
in  these  institutions,  whether  considered, 
on  the  one  hand,  as  engines  of  political 
progress,  or,  on  the  other,  as  purely  intel- 
lectual associations  for  the  attainment  of 
culture.  For,  after  all,  the  supreme  object 
of  the  genuine  educationalist  must  be  to 
bring  out  and  reinforce  that  love  of  beauty, 
that  passion  for  truth,  and  that  disin- 
terested desire  to  do  what  is  right  and 
good  simply  for  its  own  sake,  which  are 
latent,  in  however  slight  a  degree,  in  most 
young  minds,  but  which  are  commonly  so 
neglected  and  overlooked  that  men  learn 
to  hate  and  dishonour  these  things,  instead 
of  finding  in  them  their  greatest  joy. 
The  old  classical  curriculum,  now  so  rapidly 
disappearing,  was  at  any  rate  based  on  a 
right  view  of  what  the  aim  of  education 
should  be;  inevitably  narrow  though  it 
often  was,  and  quite  unsuited  to  the 
needs  of  many  minds,  it  did  attempt  to 
impart  a  genuine  love  of  letters,  and  an 
entirely  disinterested  knowledge  of  the 
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nobility  of  two  great  civilisations.  It  was, 
as  has  been  said,  liberal  and  humane  in 
intention,  though  not  always  so  in  result; 
whereas,  both  in  intention  and  result, 
the  curriculum  by  which  it  is  now  being 
superseded  is  inherently  and  viciously 
bad.  There  has  been  no  more  dangerous 
product  of  the  war  than  the  agitation  in 
favour  of  a  '  practical  '  education,  by 
which  is  meant  not  education  at  all,  but 
simply  a  rule  and  thumb  training  in  the 
arts  of  'efficiency*  and  'success.'  Men 
who  have  never  read  a  word  of  Goethe  or 
listened  to  a  note  of  Beethoven  are  hot  with 
denunciations  of  German  materialism; 
and  meanwhile  they  read  with  enthusiasm 
a  letter  appearing  in  the  Times  over  the 
signature  of  a  number  of  influential  men, 
urging  that  Public  School  education 
should  in  the  future  be  based  on  subjects 
which  should  fit  the  schoolboy  to  take  his 
proper  place  in  modern  life,  'whether  in 
science,  commerce,  or  the  forces  of  the 
Crown.'  It  is  bitterly  amusing  to  notice 
the  three  occupations  that  are  exclusively 
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considered.  The  life  of  the  intellect,  the 
life  of  the  spirit,  and  the  true  culture 
that  is  fostered  by  a  love  of  great  litera- 
ture, art,  and  music — all  these  are  pre- 
sumably of  no  account,  and  are  not  even 
worthy  of  mention  by  the  side  of  the 
money-making  pursuit,  and  training  in 
tactics  and  strategy.  The  science  which 
studies  the  relation  of  man  to  man,  and 
the  art  which  aims  at  building  up  a  better 
and  a  juster  polity — these  are  the  mere 
day-dreams  of  visionaries,  unworthy  of 
consideration  in  'these  strenuous  times.' 
Admiration  for  Prussian  methods,  and  for 
the  Prussian  type  of  mind,  is  not  even  thinly 
disguised.  '  The  wonderful  efficiency  of 
the  Germans,  both  in  science  and  lan- 
guages,' we  are  told, '  points  to  the  fact  that 
their  schools  and  universities  answer  these 
two  vital  requirements  better  than  do 
ours.'  In  other  words,  we  are  to  bow 
down  and  do  worship  before  that  splendid 
idol  of  Kultur  which  we  passionately 
denounced  three  years  ago,  when  we  made 
up  our  minds  to  take  part  in  a  fearful 
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war  sooner  than  allow  a  hopelessly  false 
ideal,  if  ideal  it  can  be  called,  to  be  thrust 
upon  the  world.  It  is  bad  enough  when  a 
British  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  in 
the  British  House  of  Commons,  proclaims 
the  infamous  doctrine  of  Bernhardi,  that 
the  safety  of  the  State  is  the  highest 
law;  but  if  our  education  is  to  aim  in 
the  future  at  producing  mean  and  little- 
minded  hunters  after  a  spurious  material 
efficiency,  the  Germans  may  well  laugh 
up  their  sleeve  at  the  victory  in  the  field 
which  will  signalise  the  world's  triumph 
over  the  physical,  but  not  the  moral, 
forces  of  Prussianism.  Yet  the  moral 
victory  may  still  be  won;  and  it  is  because 
we  see  in  the  Public  Schools  one  of  the  few 
remaining  weapons  with  which  to  win  it, 
that  we  have  called  their  preservation  a 
matter  of  the  supremest  moment.  They 
must  learn  to  turn  out  men  who  are 
splendidly  free  in  mind  and  spirit;  their 
liberalism  must  be,  not  destroyed,  but 
fulfilled.  Better  a  thousand  times  the  study 
of  Homer  and  Plato,  even  if  it  involves 
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hours  of  tedious  prosing  about  the 
digamma  and  vowel  gradations,  than  a 
steady  pressure  towards  short-hand  and 
book-keeping. 

For  all  that,  the  classics,  as  the  staple 
diet  of  education,  are  doomed.  For  many 
young  minds  a  purely  literary  education 
is  quite  unsuitable;  they  see  no  connection 
between  the  written  word  and  the  living 
actualities  around  them,  and  '  work ' 
appears  in  the  light  of  a  meaningless  but 
apparently  necessary  piece  of  unpleasant- 
ness. Others  instinctively  understand  the 
harmony  of  life  and  literature;  but  they 
find  the  path  of  approach  too  difficult, 
and  the  interest  which  they  would  other- 
wise feel  in  their  subject  is  extinguished 
in  the  boredom  of  irregular  verbs.  The 
case  of  the  grown  man  who  takes  up  the 
study  of  an  unfamiliar  language  is  of  course 
altogether  different.  The  end  in  view  casts 
its  light  back  over  the  unattractive  means; 
and  the  mature  mind  will  take  positive 
pleasure  in  overcoming  the  obstacles  which 
bar  its  progress.  It  is  true  that  some  boys 
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are  capable  of  feeling  this  intellectual 
pleasure;  but,  save  in  the  rarest  cases, 
only  when  the  intense  personal  fascina- 
tion of  the  object  to  be  attained  is, 
however  vaguely  and  imperfectly,  under- 
stood. 

An  additional  point  is  gained  if  the  suc- 
cessive means  are  so  many  ends  in  them- 
selves— ends  the  full  significance  of  which 
is  realised  only  when  the  final  end  is  reached. 
School  education  should  resemble,  not  a 
journey  through  a  dark  tunnel  to  a  scene 
of  beauty  (as  is  usually  the  case  with 
classical  education),  but  progress  up  a  slope 
every  stage  of  which  is  lovely — the  aim 
being  to  see  this  very  slope,  and  many 
hidden  features  of  the  landscape,  with  a 
new  vision  from  the  summit.  And  in  the 
one  case,  if  the  train  breaks  down  (as 
it  so  often  does),  time  has  been  at  best 
wasted;  in  the  other,  wherever  the 
traveller  stops  his  life  has  been  en- 
riched. 

We  believe  that  there  is  one  great  reform 
which  will  fulfil  the  intention  of  the  old 
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curriculum,  and  at  the  same  time  free  us 
from  its  drawbacks — the  substitution  of 
political  for  classical  education.  It  is 
an  appalling  thought  that  the  best  edu- 
cated members  of  the  most  powerful  Empire 
in  the  world  should  leave  school  without 
ever  having  been  trained  to  consider 
seriously  the  realities  of  the  world  about 
them,  and  the  true  nature  of  the  responsi- 
bility which  they  bear.  Some  indeed  go 
on  to  Oxford  and  Cambridge;  a  few  take 
the  Greats  or  History  school  there,  and 
with  minds  already  hardened,  commonly 
use  their  new  found  knowledge  to  make 
a  brilliant  defence  of  an  inherited  point 
of  view,  instead  of  relentlessly  forging  out 
a  point  of  view  for  themselves  in  the  light 
of  truth.  But  many  have  no  University 
course  before  them;  they  go  straight  into 
a  chosen  business  or  profession,  and  with- 
out the  equipment  which  would  enable 
them  to  sift  evidence  and  see  through 
shams,  rely  for  their  knowledge  of  affairs 
on  the  partisan  notions  which  the 
reader  of  only  one  newspaper  inevitably 
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acquires.  It  will,  no  doubt,  be  said  that 
the  whole  manner  of  life  at  a  Public  School 
in  itself  constitutes  a  political  training, 
and  that  the  mind  is  habituated  by  environ- 
ment to  good  citizenship.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  habit  of  mind  produced  is  at 
rare  worst  that  of  the  brutal  tyrant,  at 
best  that  of  the  perfect  ruler.  The  crying 
need  of  the  world  to-day  is  neither  for 
bullies  nor  for  governors,  but  for  a  race 
of  men  who,  equipped  with  knowledge, 
imagination,  and  constructive  skill,  will 
be  able  to  build  a  new  national  and  inter- 
national order  of  which  the  foundation 
is  reverence  for  personality  and  the  key- 
stone brotherhood. 

We  lay  ourselves  open  here,  no  doubt, 
to  the  formal  charge  of  begging  the  question. 
'  Socialism  will  be  the  salvation  of  the  World: 
therefore  preach  Socialism  in  the  Public 
Schools.'  Provided  that  the  exploded 
State  variety  is  not  meant,  we  plead  guilty 
to  a  belief  in  the  first  half  of  the  proposi- 
tion. But  we  do  not  say  'Preach  Socialism'; 
we  say  '  Teach  Politics. '  It  is  only  necessary 
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that  the  vital  issues  should  be  honestly 
raised;  the  young  and  free  mind  may  be 
confidently  reckoned  on  to  do  the  rest. 
Or  so  at  least  those  will  think  who  believe 
on  the  one  hand  in  the  original  virtue  of 
the  unspoiled  intelligence,  and  on  the  other, 
in  the  inherent  righteousness  of  .their  own 
cause.  It  is  not  propaganda  that  is  desired, 
but  the  creation  of  thought  on  the  debat- 
able question;  and  although  brilliant  men 
will  always  be  found  who  adhere  to  the 
Tory  position,  no  man  of  honour  could 
find  it  desirable  that  this  position  should 
be  accepted  without  thought  and  with- 
out understanding.  If  the  Conservative 
principle  is  ultimately  moral,  Tories  will 
have  nothing  to  fear  from  the  presentation 
of  arguments  for  and  against  :  if  its  accept- 
ance is  due  to  ignorance,  selfishness,  or 
mental  and  spiritual  lethargy,  they  had 
better  cast  aside  their  Toryism  and  save 
their  souls. 

It  is  not,  however,  as  an  agent  of  democ- 
racy that  the  study  of  Politics  is  chiefly 
urged,  but  as  a  unique  educational  instru- 
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ment.  The  word  is  used,  of  course,  in  the 
good  Greek  sense,  so  as  to  include  History 
and  cover  the  whole  life  of  man  in  society. 
Ethics  are  of  its  essence,  nor  indeed  can 
metaphysics  be  separated  from  it.  Here  is 
a  subject  which  satisfies  every  possible 
criterion.  It  is  intensely  'liberal/  and 
yet  strikes  almost  every  boy  as  of  great 
personal  interest  and  moment  ;  the 
technique  necessary  for  its  mastery  is 
acquired  pari  passu  \\ith  knowledge  of  its 
subject  matter;  and  its  adoption  would 
put  an  end  once  and  for  all  to  that 
hateful  divorce  of  school  work  from  the 
realities  of  life  which  makes  so  many 
class-rooms  little  hells  of  boredom.  The 
inexperienced  layman  may  urge  that  such 
meat  is  too  strong  for  the  '  immature' 
mind.  A  lot  of  nonsense  is  talked  on  this 
subject.  The  boy  of  from  seventeen  to 
nineteen  is  perfectly  capable  of  under- 
standing the  connection  between  capital 
and  diplomacy  in  the  nineteenth  century, 
of  criticising  Plato's  Republic,  and  of 
forming  a  judgment  as  to  the  respective 
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merits  of  Christian  and  Nietzchean  ethics; 
and  very  much  younger  boys  can  grasp  the 
meaning  of  social  and  ethical  principles 
when  expressed  in  their  simplest  forms. 
Even  economics,  which  grown  men  find 
so  boring,  exercise  over  many  boys  an 
intense  fascination  (in  which  respect  they 
may  be  usefully  compared  with  pure 
mathematics),  for  they  give  an  attractive 
insight  into  the  working  of  one  part  of  the 
world's  machinery. 

It  will  be  well  to  meet  at  this  point  three 
objections  which  will  be  raised.  The 
first  and  most  serious  is  concerned  with 
the  pure  theory  of  pedagogics.  The  true 
aim  of  education,  it  is  often  said,  is  to 
discipline  the  mind.  Accordingly,  subjects 
must  be  chosen  which  are  distasteful  to 
the  pupil,  so  that,  being  compelled  to  work 
his  way  through  them,  he  may  acquire  a 
certain  unswerving  sternness  of  intellect 
that  will  fit  him  for  the  battle  of  life. 
Latin  grammar  is  to  be  learnt,  not  in  spite, 
but  by  reason,  of  its  unpleasantness.  A 
more  suicidal  policy  could  not  well  be 
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imagined.  It  is  not  questioned  that  a  fine 
intelligence  can  rarely  emerge  save  from 
continual  conflict  with  difficulties.  But 
in  no  conceivable  sense  can  it  be  called 
more  '  difficult'  for  a  boy  to  master,  say, 
the  eccentricities  of  Homeric  grammar 
than  to  understand  the  meaning  of 
Shelley's  Prometheus  Unbound  or  to  criticise 
the  ideas  of  the  Sophists.  By  compelling 
him  (in  so  far  as  compulsion  is  possible) 
to  get  through  an  unsavoury  task,  you  pro- 
duce at  best  a  highly  efficient  intellectual 
slave,  calculated  to  perform  unquestion- 
ingly  the  allotted  task,  and  at  worst  a  man 
hopelessly  bored  with  things  of  the  mind; 
but  by  creating  such  an  atmosphere  that  the 
boy  will  leap  at  difficulties  of  his  own  free 
will  and  grapple  with  them  till  he  solve 
them  because  for  his  own  sake  he  dare  not 
let  them  go,  you  produce  a  master,  instinct 
with  intellectual  joy  and  passion.  Save  in 
the  rarest  cases  of  intense  mental  vitality 
on  the  part  alike  of  teacher  and  pupil, 
this  atmosphere  cannot  be  created  by  the 
teaching  of  tedious  subjects. 
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The  second  objection  is  of  a  more  practi- 
cal nature.  One  of  the  commonest  ways 
of  checking  progress  is  to  suggest  that 
a  particular  reform  is  highly  admirable, 
but  must  come  from  some  other  quarter 
first.  Everything  depends  on  everything 
else,  and  so  the  vicious  circle  remains 
unbroken.  Here  it  is  the  Universities 
that  are  the  difficulty.  Many  boys  on  the 
classical  side  of  a  Public  School  try  for 
scholarships  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge, 
and  are  entered  by  their  parents  with  this 
object;  and  it  would  be  fatal  to  compro- 
mise their  chances.  It  may  be  answered 
that,  in  the  first  place,  the  Universities 
will  certainly  make  no  move  until  pressure 
is  put  on  them  from  below;  and  secondly, 
that  the  surest  way  to  get  a  scholarship 
even  now,  at  any  rate  at  Oxford,  is  to  write 
a  good  essay  and  general  paper.  Few 
colleges  can  resist  the  lure  of  a  probable 
first  in  Greats.  Without  desiring  to  under- 
estimate the  difficulties  here  involved  and 
the  necessity  for  proceeding  warily,  one 
may  say  with  some  confidence  that  pressure 
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from  a  number  of  schools,  combined 
with  the  movement  of  opinion  effected  by 
the  war,  might  well  result  in  making 
ability  in  elementary  Greats  work  the 
chief  criterion  both  for  admission  to  the 
Universities  and  for  scholarships. 

The  third  and  final  objection  is  that  con- 
tained in  the  old  reactionary  cry  against 
all  advance — it  is  not  'practical.'  At 
one  of  the  old  Public  Schools  several 
experiments  have  during  the  last  two 
years  been  successively  made,  which  go 
far  to  show  that  this  particular  reform  is 
not  only  practical  but  in  practice  works. 
As  far  as  the  classical  sixth  is  con- 
cerned, a  beginning  was  made  by  impressing 
many  of  the  ordinary  classical  hours, 
and  using  them  (as  is  no  doubt  the 
practice  in  many  schools)  for  lectures 
on  various  aspects  of  Greek  life — the 
development  of  religious  and  philosophic 
thought,  the  history  of  the  drama,  and 
the  like.  Meanwhile  the  weekly  essay 
hour  was  expanded,  and  used  as  a 
vehicle  for  the  discussion  of  current 
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political  problems.  Interest  in  Politics 
and  Sociology  steadily  grew;  and 
eventually  a  'Politics  Class'  was  estab- 
lished for  older  boys  from  every  part 
of  the  school.  In  the  meantime  the 
work  of  the  Classical  Sixth  was  being 
extended  to  include  such  subjects  as 
Political  Science  and  Elementary  Econo- 
mics. Finally,  the  movement  of  intel- 
lectual interest  and  excitement  produced 
by  these  reforms  culminated  in  the  publica- 
tion of  a  serious  political  and  literary 
review,  founded,  edited,  and  written  by 
boys.  These  things  are  described  in 
detail  in  our  third  chapter. 

The  greater  difficulty,  no  doubt,  arises 
when  one  passes  from  such  experiments 
as  these  to  the  task  of  evolving  a  cur- 
riculum suitable  for  every  successive  stage 
in  the  school,  a  curriculum  at  once  simple 
and  vitally  interesting.  It  is  obvious  that 
a  detailed  scheme,  if  it  is  to  be  of  any 
value,  must  gradually  issue  from  a  careful 
consideration  of  results.  But  experience 
of  essay  work  with  small  boys  shows  one 
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thing  to  be  certain  :  that  it  is  not  by  any 
means  beyond  the  power  of  human  ingenu- 
ity to  adapt  political  education  to  the 
needs  of  junior  forms,  in  such  a  way  as 
to  make  it  far  more  stimulating  than 
any  fare  which  is  provided  for  them  at 
present.  To  tell  a  boy  to  describe  a  tea- 
party  (a  practice  still  curiously  favoured  in 
the  low  forms  of  many  well-known  schools) 
is  to  lead  him  nowhere,  except  possibly 
to  a  pitying  contempt  of  schoolmasters; 
but  to  make  him  think  about  liberty  and 
discipline  (or  even  the  Christianity  which 
few  men  dare  to  face)  is  to  do  something 
towards  producing  neither  a  dullard  nor 
a  prig,  but  an  intelligent  citizen  of  his 
country  and  the  world.  The  trouble  with 
most  men  is  not  that  they  are  brain- 
less, but  that  they  have  been  so  habitu- 
ated from  early  youth  to  apply  their  brains 
only  to  one  or  two  particular  spheres, — 
literature,  mathematics,  science,  or  their 
future  profession — that  when  they  come 
to  maturity  politics  are  the  natural  object 
of  thoughtlessness  and  prejudice.  The 
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sooner  a  boy  learns  to  apply  his  thought 
directly  to  the  affairs  of  the  world  and  the 
principles  which  should  govern  them,  the 
better  for  him  and  his  fellows.  Even  with- 
out any  change  of  curriculum,  a  great 
deal  may  be  done  by  revised  methods  of 
teaching.  It  is  the  fashion  to  treat  of 
most  subjects  from  the  antiquarian  point 
of  view;  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases 
they  can,  and  should,  be  taught  from  the 
political. 

The  place  of  Classics  in  a  reformed 
time-table  affords  no  difficulty.  As  soon 
as  a  boy  comes  to  a  public  school  any  master 
of  reasonable  ability  can  tell  whether  he 
has  or  is  likely  to  develop  any  aptitude  for 
the  subject.  If  he  has,  he  should  be  placed 
in  a  classical  'set/  to  divide  his  time 
between  it  and  the  ordinary  form  work; 
if  he  has  not,  it  is  grotesque  that  he  should 
be  coerced  into  a  meaningless  and  soul- 
destroying  grind.  Sets  should  be  weeded 
out  terminally,  as  it  became  apparent 
that  particular  boys  were  deriving  no  further 
benefit  from  this  part  of  their  work;  and 
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at  the  top  of  the  school  there  should  be 
a  small  special  classical  form,  corresponding 
to  the  present  History  special  (which 
would  then,  in  its  remodelled  shape,  become 
the  regular  Upper  Sixth).  But  even  these 
maturer  specialists  should  devote  many 
hours  to  the  subjects  studied  by  the  ordin- 
ary rank  and  file.  In  this  way  any  boy 
whose  mind  would  develop  best  under  the 
stimulus  of  the  more  literary  side  of  class- 
ical education,  would  have  the  chance  of 
becoming  a  sound  scholar.  No  doubt  the 
time  given  to  other  subjects  would  prevent 
him  from  writing  verses  with  the  elegance 
of  a  Munro  :  possibly  this  last  refine- 
ment will  have  its  place  again  when  a  new 
social  system,  brought  into  being  through 
political  education,  has  made  the  enjoy- 
ment of  more  normal  literature  possible 
for  all. 


P.E. 


CHAPTER  II 

THE   POLITICAL   METHOD 

IN  the  previous  chapter  we  suggested 
that  Classics,  in  spite  of  its  many  merits, 
was  doomed  as  the  basis  of  a  liberal 
education.  We  suggested  Politics  as  its 
rightful  successor,  and  put  forward  our 
general  arguments  in  favour  of  this  sug- 
gestion. But  we  were  mainly  concerned 
in  that  chapter  with  general  principles. 
In  speaking  of  the  curriculum,1  we 
contented  ourselves  with  saying  that  a 
great  deal  might  be  done  by  revised  methods 
of  teaching,  which  would  treat  subjects 
already  figuring  on  the  orthodox  time- 

1  It  need  hardly  be  said  that  we  do  not  contemplate  the 
displacement  of  elementary  mathematics,  etc.,  from  the 
time-table  of  lower  forms  ;  but  we  are  not  concerned  with 
such  subjects  here,  except  to  urge  that  they  should  be  merely 
subsidiary  elements  in  the  curriculum.  Nor  do  we  suggest 
that,  under  present  circumstances,  specialisation  in  science 
for  older  boys  intended  for  certain  professions  could  possibly 
be  abolished. 
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table  in  a  political  rather  than  an  anti- 
quarian spirit.  The  aim  of  the  present 
chapter  is  to  expand  that  suggestion, 
taking  in  turn  four  subjects — Classics, 
History,  English  Literature,  and  Divinity. 


i.  CLASSICS 

Classics  owes  its  place  in  our  time- 
table to  the  Renascence,  and  it  is  worth 
while  going  back  for  a  moment  to  the 
history  of  that  movement,  in  order  to 
discover  what  the  Renascence  scholars  and 
schoolmasters  really  meant  by  'Classics' 
and  what  they  sought  to  get  out  of  it. 
The  home  of  the  movement  was  the  city 
states  of  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  century 
Italy.  These  cities  had  achieved  a  virtual 
independence,  and  their  very  existence 
and  their  whole  organisation  were  a  stand- 
ing protest  against  the  theocratic  and 
feudal  ideas  on  which  the  mediaeval 
world  was  based.  In  classical  Greece  they 
discovered  a  far  away  world  that  had  been 
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apparently  all  that  they  themselves  wished 
to  be.  Men  studied  and  taught  Greek 
that  they  and  their  pupils  might  become 
not  merely  scholars  but  '  Grecians.'  Peri- 
cles, Plato,  Phidias,  and  the  rest  were 
studied  not  merely  as  the  masters  of  an 
old  world  but  the  models  for  a  new  one. 
In  fine,  Renascence  'Classics'  was  funda- 
mentally political. 

Of  this  great  movement  much  came. 
Florence  produced  its  Lorenzo,  a  new 
Pericles;  its  Machiavelli,  a  new  Plato; 
its  Michelangelo,  a  new  Phidias;  and  a 
score  of  others.  But  the  new  Greece  was 
as  transitory  as  the  old.  Philip  of  Hapsburg 
and  his  father  played  the  part  of  extin- 
guisher far  more  completely  than  Philip 
of  Macedon  and  his  son.  For  an  imita- 
tion never  has  quite  the  vitality  of  its 
model.  Meanwhile  '  Greece  crossed  the 
Alps '  as  the  old  saying  was,  and  entered 
larger  and  less  intense  societies,  to  which 
the  real  life  of  ancient  Athens  was  some- 
thing infinitely  more  remote.  The  new 
learning  ceased  to  be  political  and  became 
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antiquarian  and  purely  literary.  Politics 
moved  into  other  channels — Calvinism, 
Jesuitism,  Oceanic  trade.  But  the  school- 
master had  got  hold  of  his  text -books 
and  he  stuck  to  them.  The  nineteenth 
century  antiquarian  classics  of  the  school 
stand  in  outline  already  before  us; — the 
minute  reading  of  traditional  texts,  selected 
for  style  more  than  matter  (Plutarch,  for 
example,  one  of  the  biggest  influences 
of  the  real  Renascence,  is  rejected  by  the 
'  antiquarians '  because  he  wrote  late 
Greek),  the  cult  of  composition,  and  the 
perfunctory  study  of  superficial  history 
crowded  into  a  spare  hour. 

\Yhat  we  want,  then,  is  not  to  repudiate 
the  ideal  of  the  Renascence  but  to  return 
to  it.  The  root  of  the  Classics  is  the  life 
of  the  Classical  peoples.  Their  literature 
is  of  value  as  the  embodiment  of  that  life. 
Their  languages  are  of  value  as  the  keys 
to  that  literature.  Detailed  imitation 
of  the  city  state  is  of  course  not  for  us,  any 
more  than  detailed  imitation  of  Aeschylus 
is  to  be  recommended  to  our  theatres 
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or  our  churches,  whichever  of  the  two 
should  chance  to  claim  him.  But  in 
politics,  art,  and  religion,  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  raised  nearly  all  the  great 
problems  in  their  simplest  forms.  They 
are  the  schoolmasters  of  Europe,  not 
because  they  taught  her  Greek  grammar 
and  Ciceronian  prose,  but  because  they 
taught  her  politics,  and  it  is  for  this  that 
we  shall  have  to  go  to  them,  even  if  we 
no  longer  go  to  them  for  their  grammar 
and  their  prose. 

To  descend  now  to  practical  detail : — 
it  is  to  be  assumed  that  all  public  school- 
boys will  come  having  learnt  some  Latin. 
Those  who  are  proficient  will  have  learnt 
some  Greek.  Those  few  whose  real  bent 
seems  to  lie  in  the  direction  of  these  lan- 
guages will  continue  to  study  them,  and 
they,  of  course,  will  get  far  more  from 
Classics  than  their  less  gifted  fellows. 
Even  in  the  matter  of  studying  the  lan- 
guages there  are  degrees.  There  are  many 
who  can  get  some  distance  in  translation 
into  English,  who  will  get  no  real  profit 
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from  composition,  after  the  very  early 
stages  are  past.  Others  can  get  much 
from  general  reading  assisted  by  '  cribs,' 
who  will  get  nothing  from  a  detailed  and 
intensive  study  which  emphasises  points 
of  style.  But  let  us  take  the  case  of  the 
boy  whose  Classics  are  what  the  present- 
day  Classical  master  calls  '  hopeless.' 
This  boy  is  often  a  really  vital  personality, 
a  keen  student  of  the  great  poets  and  an 
'  authority '  on  M an  and  Superman  and 
God  the  Invisible  King.  Have  Thucy- 
dides  and  Plato  no  message  for  him,  even 
though  it  be  in  the  language  of  Jowett? 
and  Euripides,  in  the  verse  of  Gilbert 
Murray?  (Would  that  we  had  other 
classical  poets  translated  with  the  same 
courageous  freedom.)  Our  only  attempt 
to  teach  him  '  Classics  without  tears' — 
without  syntax  and  accidence — 'has  been 
in  Greek  and  Roman  History.  But  what 
history  !  a  maze  of  niggling  military  de- 
tails and  diplomatic  dishonesties,  histories 
where  Lysander  occupies  five  times  as 
much  space  as  Socrates,  and  Marius  fifteen 
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times  as  much  space  as  Lucretius.  What 
is  wanted  is  not  'polities'  in  this  worst 
of  senses  but  a  study  of  Greek  and  Roman 
polity.  Even  in  the  narrower  sense  of 
'  politics/  interest  has  been  killed  by  anti- 
quarianism.  One  of  the  present  writers 
happened  to  wish  to  interest  a  good  classi- 
cal sixth  form  boy  in  the  British  Empire, 
and  handed  him  The  Commonwealth  of 
Nations.  The  first  chapter,  it  will  be 
remembered,  is  wholly  devoted  to  Greece 
and  Rome,  tracing  the  Athenian,  Mace- 
donian, and  Roman  experiments  in  Im- 
perialism as  a  prelude  to  the  study  of  the 
British.  On  reaching  the  end  of  that  long 
chapter,  the  boy  remarked,  '  I  never  dreamt 
that  Greek  and  Roman  history  were  so 
wildly  interesting/  What  we  want  is 
Greek  history  on  these  lines,  and  Roman 
history,  especially  history  of  the  Roman 
Empire  (at  present  almost  entirely  neglected 
to  make  room  for  Brennus  and  Camillus), 
treated  on  the  lines  of  Lord  Cromer's 
Ancient  and  Modern  Imperialism. 
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2.  HISTORY 

History,  other  than  Classical  History, 
is  a  comparatively  new  subject  in  our  time- 
table, but  (as  is  not  the  case  with  other 
new  subjects  such  as  the  natural  sciences) 
its  teaching  has  been  mainly  in  the 
hands  of  classical  masters,  imbued  with 
the  antiquarian  rather  than  the  political 
spirit.  Just  as  in  Roman  history  we  have 
been  very  zealous  to  begin  at  the  beginning 
but  not  at  all  zealous  to  get  to  the  end,  to 
mark  out  in  broad  outline  the  general 
contribution  of  the  Roman  Empire  to 
modern  civilisation,  so  in  English  history 
we  are  much  more  conscientious  in  our  study 
of  the  growth  of  the  Manor  than  in  our  study 
of  the  growth  of  the  Trade  Union.  For  a 
thousand  boys  who  could  '  write  a  short 
note  '  on  Surajah  Dowlah,  there  will  not  be 
found  one  who  has  even  heard  of  Mr 
Gokhale.  The  present  writer  teaches  on  a 
three  years  syllabus  of  English  History.  He 
gives  his  entire  third  year  to  the  French 
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Revolution  and  after,  carrying  down  to 
1914  with  a  scramble.  But  he  is  uneasily 
conscious  of  the  whole  thing  as  a  long 
meandering  tale,  interesting  by  fragments 
perhaps,  but  essentially  invertebrate,  point- 
less, signifying  nothing.  No  doubt  the 
knowledge  gained,  in  so  far  as  it  is  gained, 
has  a  bigger  cultural  value  than  the  know- 
ledge of  Greek  and  Latin  grammar.  Mere 
disconnected  items  of  knowledge  as  to  the 
why  and  the  when  of  Anselm,  Wycliffe, 
Swift,  and  Burke  is  something.  But  can  we 
do  nothing  more  than  that  ? 

History,  like  every  other  really  educational 
subject,  should  teach  the  pupil  to  think, 
— and  to  think  about  politics.  History  is 
past  politics :  politics  is  contemporary 
history.  We  want  to  make  our  boys 
envisage  the  problems  that  confronted 
bygone  statesmen,  to  see  how  these  prob- 
lems arose,  to  deduce  what  attitude  towards 
them  statesmen  of  this  or  that  school 
would  be  likely  to  take  up,  to  verify  the 
fact  that  they  actually  did  or  did  not  take 
up  the  attitude :  deduced,  to  attempt  to 
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forecast  what  consequences  would  follow 
from  the  pursuit  of  this  or  that  policy,  to 
discover  why  one  policy  or  party  made  its 
views  prevail  rather  than  another,  to  verify 
from  the  facts  that  the  consequences  of 
this  policy,  as  deduced,  did  (or,  again,  did 
not)  follow.  And  if  not,  why  not?  The 
first  step,  then,  in  '  political'  history  teach- 
ing is  an  exercise  of  the  imagination. 
Instead  of  focusing  our  antiquarian 
spy-glass,  we  must  get  ourselves  back 
in  imagination  into  the  period  we  are 
dealing  with.  There  are  various  devices 
for  doing  this.  Get  the  boys  to  construct 
a  dialogue  between  two  or  three  leading 
actors  in  the  period,  carefully  dating  the 
dialogue  of  course,  and  encouraging  the 
attempt  at  '  forecasts/  intelligent  but 
inevitably  inaccurate  as  such  will  be. 
Another  plan  is  to  get  the  boys  to  compose 
a  speech  for  a  famous  statesman  in  defence 
of  a  piece  of  policy,  Cromwell,  for  instance, 
introducing  the  idea  of  the  New  Model 
Army  in  the  Long  Parliament.  Much  is 
often  said,  and  rightly,  of  the  value  of 
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'  sources,'  the  stimulus  boys  will  get  from 
being  introduced  to  contemporary  docu- 
ments, such  as,  in  this  case,  the  three 
preserved  fragments  of  Cromwell's  speeches 
on  the  subject.  In  our  opinion  it  is  even 
more  important  that  they  should  write 
a  speech  for  Cromwell  than  that  they 
should  read  Cromwell's  speech.  In  any 
case,  Cromwell's  authentic  speech  will  have 
a  far  greater  value  when  the  real  article 
can  be  set  beside  two  dozen  home-made 
imitations. 

But  the  best  device  we  know  of  is  '  the 
Newspaper.'  You  begin  by  assuming  that 
our  present  day  press,  with  its  telegraphic 
news,  existed  at  the  period  in  question. 
It  is  then  necessary  to  give  some  idea  of 
the  composition  of  a  newspaper,  and  in 
days  like  these  when  democracy  is  being 
throttled  by  a  pseudo-democratic  capitalist 
press,  no  lesson  could  be  more  salutary. 
The  ordinary  middle-form  boy  hardly 
realises,  till  the  matter  is  put  to  him,  that 
in  any  newspaper  there  are,  apart  from 
advertisements,  two  distinct  parts,  news 
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and  comment;  that  the  latter  is  a  sermon 
on  the  text  of  the  former;  that  the  object 
of  the  sermon  is  to  tell  the  public  what  to 
think  about  the  text ;  that  the  text  selected 
is  that  which  will,  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  policy  of  the  paper,  make  the  best 
sermon.  Then  take  an  event,  say  the 
publication  of  the  Treaty  of  Amiens  or 
the  attempted  arrest  of  the  Five  Members 
of  the  Long  Parliament,  and  consider 
the  production  of  the  next  day's  morning 
paper.  It  is  most  important  to  fix  the 
name  of  your  paper,  for  the  name  will 
indicate  its  policy  and  so  the  character 
of  its  leading  article.  Is  it  to  be  'The 
Puritan  Times,'  supporting  Pym  ;  or 
'  The  Constitutional  Gazette '  supporting 
Hyde;  or  '  The  Throne  and  Sceptre ' 
standing  for  Divine  Right  ?  If  time  allowed 
it  would  be  no  bad  exercise  to  get  the 
form  to  compose  the  leading  articles  for 
all  these  three  journals. 

So  much  for  political  treatment  of  the 
past.  But  the  deepest  political  interest 
of  the  problems  of  the  past  is  the  light  they 
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throw  on  the  present.  Take,  for  example, 
that  most  unpromising  tract  of  history, 
the  Hundred  Years  War.  What  is  the 
traditional  treatment  of  that  subject? 
— 'causes  of  the  war '  analysed  under  five 
antiquarian  headings,  followed  by  a  good 
deal  of  unscientific  and  '  sporting'  military 
history.  No  names  are  better  known 
05  more  highly  honoured  than  our  victories: 
none  more  obscure  than  our  defeats, 
except  for  the  transient  moment  when  the 
career  of  Joan  of  Arc  transfers  our  senti- 
mental sympathies  to  'the  weaker  side.' 
We  were  beaten,  of  course,  in  the  end,  and 
the  less  said  about  all  that  the  better. 
Besides  we  are  getting  near  the  end  of  the 
term,  and  there's  still  the  Wars  of  the  Roses 
to  be  done.  .  .  .  Before  1914  the  present 
writer  was  at  a  loss  to  know  what  to  make 
of  this  subject,  but  surely  it  is  easier  now. 
England  was  the  first  of  the  European 
peoples  to  obtain  a  national  conscious- 
ness and  vitality.  Nationalism  overflows 
into  aggressive  Imperialism — Prussianism. 
Henry  V.  with  his  narrow  orthodoxy, 
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his  old  baronial  outlook,  his  worship  of 
war,  stands  for  our  first  and  worst  attack 
of  the  Prussian  distemper.  Orleans  is 
like  unto  Ypres.  This  leads  us  straight 
from  the  fifteenth  to  the  twentieth  century; 
and  the  teacher  will  be  taken  seriously, 
perhaps  for  the  first  time.  The  Hundred 
Years  War  is  no  doubt  an  'old  unhappy 
far-off  thing.'  It  can,  however,  be  used 
to  apply  the  political  warning — that 
Militarism  was  heard  of  before  the  days 
of  modern  Germany,  and  that  the  disease 
is  still  infectious. 

The  best  problems  of  history  are  the 
problems  that  are  still  alive,  still  current 
politics.  That  is  why  the  relations  of 
England  and  Ireland,  pushed  into  a 
corner  by  the  antiquarian  tradition,  are 
such  very  vital  stuff  for  teaching.  The 
constitution  of  1782,  which  was  tried  and 
failed,  and  the  constitution  of  1914  which 
fortunately  was  not  tried;  the  United 
Irishmen  and  Shin  Fein;  Tone  and  Case- 
ment; '98  and  'Easter  Week';  the  Union 
and  the  Convention; — these  provide  a 
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most  fascinating  series  of  parallels,  the 
fascination  lying  in  the  fact,  of  course,  that 
one  series  is  complete  and  the  other  (Nov. 
1917)  is  not.  To  take  another  example, 
what  does  antiquarianism  make  of  the 
history  of  British  India  under  Warren 
Hastings? — the  sad  case  of  Nuncomar, 
Cheyte  Singh,  the  motives  of  Philip 
Francis  (who  may  have  been  the  author 
of  the  Letters  of  'Junius,')  and  the  rest 
of  it.  What  matters  here  is  that  battle 
was  then  first  engaged  between  the  more 
and  the  less  decent  conceptions  of  Im- 
perialism, and  that,  in  spite  of  much  blun- 
dering and  injustice  by  the  way — injustice 
above  all  to  Warren  Hastings,  who  was  a 
more  honourable  man  than  any  of  his 
prosecutors,  Burke  included — the  more 
decent  conception  won  the  day.  It  matters 
little  that  boys  should  know  about  Nun- 
comar; it  matters  much  that  they  should 
know  some  of  the  general  principles  of 
Imperialism,  both  as  stated  in  an  anti- 
Imperialist  book  like  Mr  Brailsford's 
The  War  of  Steel  and  Gold,  and  also  as 
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stated  in  Mr  Curtis 's  The  Commonwealth 
of  Nations. 

Take  any  period  of  history  for  a  term's 
work  and  the  vital  parts  will  usually  be 
those  that  strike  chords  vibrating  in 
sympathy  with  living  political  issues,  and 
what  these  parts  will  be  varies  curiously 
from  year  to  year.  Our  three  years'  cycle 
aforementioned  brought  us  to  the  middle 
of  the  eighteenth  century  in  the  summer  of 
1914,  and  again  in  the  summer  of  1917. 
In  the  summer  of  1914  Mr  Asquith's 
government  was  confronted  with  the  Irish 
problem.  Should  they  force  upon  Ireland 
at  the  point  of  the  sword  a  policy  they 
believed  in?  Walpole's  Excise  scheme 
raised  much  the  same  ethical  issue.  In 
1911,  so  far  as  I  remember,  the  Peerage 
Bill  was  a  leading  feature!  But  in  1917, 
nothing  much  mattered  till  we  had  got  to 
the  great  wars,  and  the  parallels  of  Chat- 
ham, Chamberlain,  and  Lloyd  George. 

We  incline  to  think  that  in  an  ideal  scheme 
history  would  be  no  longer  taught  by 
'periods'  but  by  'subjects' ;  and  the  subjects 
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would  not  be  mapped  out  in  advance 
in  a  rigid  syllabus,  but  chosen  each  term 
(or,  for  convenience,  at  the  end  of  the 
preceding  term),  on  grounds  of  political 
suitability.  Probably  most  history  teachers, 
when  schools  reassembled  in  September 
1914,  forsook  the  traditional  round  if  only 
for  a  week  or  two,  and  delivered  themselves 
upon  the  causes  of  the  war  as  then  under- 
stood. They  were  entirely  right,  and  what 
was  the  exception  ought  perhaps  to  be  the 
rule.  Here  two  difficulties  arise.  All 
sense  of  continuity  will  be  lost,  says  the 
critic;  and  again,  where  will  you  get  your 
text -books?  The  only  answer  I  can  find 
is  to  suggest  that  side  by  side  with  such 
teaching  of  '  subjects/  there  should  be 
carried  on  from  term  to  term  a  brief  out- 
line of  English  History,  with  a  text-book. 
For  the  special  subjects  no  text-books 
would  be  needed.  Indeed  at  present  the 
text-book  is  the  enemy  rather  than  the 
friend  of  history  teaching  as  the  present 
writers  understand  it. 
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3.  ENGLISH  LITERATURE 

There  is  an  old  story  to  the  effect  that 
some  one  once  tried  to  evoke  Mr  Balfour's 
indignation  by  bringing  to  his  notice 
the  fact  that  no  English  Literature  was 
taught  in  our  Public  Schools.  'Then  thank 
goodness/  said  Mr  Balfour,  'that  on  that 
subject  at  least  the  schoolmaster  has  not 
yet  laid  his  blighting  hand ! '  But  that  was 
long  ago,  and  to-day  English  Literature 
is  as  well  established  in  the  time-table 
as  English  History,  and  there  could  be 
no  more  singular  example  of  the  influence 
of  the  Classical  tradition  on  the  teaching 
of  a  new  subject.  Classical  texts  are 
edited  for  school  use  with  notes  and 
introductions;  therefore  English  texts 
have  been  treated  in  the  same  manner. 
Classical  texts,  for  the  ordinary  boy,  are 
difficult  and  require  detailed  verbal  study; 
therefore  in  English  texts  difficulties  must 
be  cultivated  and  obtruded.  The  pace  is 
slowed  down  for  the  sake  of  comment,  and 
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the  most  abstruse  (which,  incidentally, 
are  generally  the  worst)  passages  receive 
the  fullest  attention.  But  the  only  justi- 
fication of  '  teaching'  English  Literature 
is  to  make  the  boys  love  it  for  themselves. 
If  we  can  only  make  them  hate  it,  as  we 
undoubtedly  often  do,  we  had  much  better 
leave  it  alone.  It  is  better  that  a  boy 
should  never  have  read  Paradise  Lost 
and  believe  it  to  be  grand  and  beautiful, 
than  that  he  should  be  able  to  pass  an 
examination  in  it,  and  consider  it  '  awful 
rot.'  If  the  master  spends  a  term  over 
one  book  of  it,  sets  exacting  preparations, 
and  demands  a  knowledge  of  all  Mr  Verity's 
notes,  the  boy  will  regard  it  as  'awful  rot.' 
And  why  should  he  not?  Under  such  a 
system  it  is  more  than  likely  that  he  will 
never  '  hear'  the  poetry  at  all.  But  if  the 
master  provides  a  plain  text,  bearing  no 
resemblance  to  a  school  book,  gets  through 
the  whole  epic  in  a  term,  by  the  device  of 
cutting  out  about  half  of  it,  leaving  the 
poetry  to  make,  for  the  most  part,  its  own 
appeal  by  means  of  the  best  available 
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reading  aloud,  his  own,  presumably,  and 
that  of  the  more  capable  members  of  the 
form,  then  the  boy  will  very  likely  think 
quite  otherwise.  He  has  been  known,  in 
fact,  to  take  it  home  for  the  holidays, 
and  not  only  re-read  it,  but  make  his 
obedient  parents  do  the  like  ! 

I  select  Paradise  Lost  because  it  generally 
passes  for  a  somewhat  frigid  and  inhuman 
masterpiece.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is 
a  good  class-room  book.  The  story  is 
amusing,1  the  imagery  simple  and  concrete, 
and  the  music  of  the  verse  indestructibly 
magnificent.  There  is,  on  the  other  hand, 
much  poetry,  especially  lyric  poetry,  that 
must  be  handled  very  cautiously  in  the 
class-room.  Once  create  the  impression 
that  '  work'  is  afoot,  and  you  will  probably 
do  more  harm  than  good.  In  the  case  of 
the  responsive  boy  more  English  Litera- 
ture can  be  taught  out  of  the  class-room 
than  ever  will  be  taught  inside  it.  But  we 
think  every  boy  should  have  a  volume  of 

1  Amusing,  and  not  blasphemous,  for  no  ordinary  person 
will  think  of  his  own  religion  in  connection  with  Milton's 
Judaeo-Hellenic  gods  and  devils. 
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Lyric  Poetry  with  him  in  school  now  and 
then,  for  use  in  odd  half  hours  when  sterner 
subjects  pall.  Let  the  reading  of  Shelley, 
Rupert  Brooke,  or  whom  you  will  be  an 
act  of  truancy  on  the  part  of  master  and 
form  alike.  That  is  perhaps  the  nearest 
way  to  the  sympathetic  atmosphere. 
And  let  the  boys,  as  soon  as  they  know 
a  little,  choose  their  authors  and  pieces, 
in  part  at  least,  for  themselves. 

The  classical  tradition  shows  its  character 
most  strongly,  however,  in  the  timidity 
with  which  it  clings  to  standard  authors 
of  the  past,  to  '  classics '  as  we  call  them 
in  the  looser  sense.  These  writers  are 
'safe.'  If  they  are  not,  they  can  be 
expurgated.  They  raise  no  controversial 
questions,  or  if  they  do,  as  is  more  probable, 
they  raise  them  in  an  obsolete  form,  such 
as  no  longer  cries  out  for  an  answer.  Also, 
being  written  for  a  bygone  generation, 
they  abound  in  those  easy  '  difficulties' 
allusions  requiring  historical  explanation, 
obsolete  words,  and  the  like,  which  are  the 
opportunity  of  the  pedant  and  the  burden 
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of  the  boy.  We  would  say  nothing  against 
Shakespeare.  He  wrote  what  are  perhaps 
the  very  best  school-books  in  the  world, 
and  the  best  school  edition  is  The  Temple 
Shakespeare,  which  was  made  for  the 
drawing  room,  not  the  class-room,  and 
where  the  notes  are  insignificant  and  can 
be  ignored.  We  would  say  nothing  against 
Shakespeare,  but  we  would  say  a  great 
deal  in  favour  of  Bernard  Shaw.  Shaw 
himselt  once  raised  the  question  '  Better 
than  Shakespeare?'  Well,  in  some  re- 
spects, from  the  schoolmaster's  point  of 
view,  he  is  not  as  good,  of  course;  but  in 
others  he  is  better,  beyond  a  doubt.  More 
boys  will  really  enjoy  him.  There  is  no 
better  training  in  quick-wittedness  than 
one  of  Shaw's  plays,  read  in  parts  of  course, 
with  the  minimum  of  comment  between 
the  acts.  Shakespeare  exalts  the  tragic 
passions,  and  we  may  be  thankful  that  not 
all  boys  can  enter  very  fully  into  these. 
For  many  boys  above  the  middle  of  the 
school,  Macbeth  will  be  wonderful  poetry 
and  wonderful  melodrama,  but  hardly 
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more.  Shaw  exalts  quick-wittedness, 
open-mindedness,  humour,  and  gener- 
osity. The  average  boy  can  understand 
these  qualities,  and  he  is  not  likely  to  err 
by  excess  of  any  of  them;  so  he  can  learn 
much  from  '  The  Waiter  '  in  You  Never  Can 
Tell,  from  Caesar,  Dick  Dudgeon,  Lady 
Cicely,  and,  as  he  grows  older,  from  Peter 
Keegan  and  Blanco  Posnet.  The  modern 
school  of  drama,  if  we  omit  the  obviously 
unsuitable  plays — for  some  are  quite  un- 
suited  to  middle  forms,  though  hardly 
any  to  sixth  forms — supplies  material  for 
really  vital  English  Literature  work  in 
school.  And  when  boys  have  read  a  play 
or  two  in  school,  they  will  go  back  to  their 
houses  and  form  '  Literary  Societies ' 
and  meet  in  a  study  on  Saturday  nights 
to  read  more  plays  for  themselves,  assisted 
by  lemonade  and  ginger  breads.  When 
this  has  happened  the  schoolmaster  may 
recall  Mr  Balfour's  reproach  with  withers 
unwrung. 

We  have  said  nothing  of  politics  in  this 
section,  and  it  is  plain  that  in  the  matter 
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of  English  Literature  politics  will  only 
come  in  by  the  way.  Still,  there  is  no 
better  introduction  to  modern  labour 
problems  than  Mr  Galsworthy's  play 
Strife,  and  that  because  it  is  not  a  piece 
of  Socialist  propaganda  but  a  concrete 
presentation,  aloof  yet  passionate,  of  a 
problem  seemingly  insoluble.  As  a  Head- 
master once  said  when  presiding  at  a  school 
prize-giving,  the  only  questions  worth 
asking  are  those  which  cannot  get  a 
definite  answer.  And  other  plays  ask 
other  questions  equally  well  worth  asking. 


4.  DIVINITY 

In  dealing  with  English  Literature,  we 
only  touched  on  politics  by  the  way,  but 
here  we  are  at  the  very  centre  of  them 
again.  For  the  fundamental  question  in 
all  politics  to-day  is,  are  we  going  to  apply 
Christianity  to  social  and  international 
problems  or  are  we  not  ?  It  is  the  ignoring 
of  that  question  that  has  brought  the 
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Church,  and    with    it    school    '  Divinity/ 
into  its  present  sad  state. 

The  difficulty  here  has  not  been  the  Classi- 
cal tradition  but  the  Protestant  tradition. 
When  Northern  Europe  broke  the  fetters 
of  priestcraft,  it  set  up  the  Bible  in  place 
of  the  Church  as  the  source  of  infallible 
authority.  Much  was  gained;  but  much 
was  lost.  For  a  Church  can  live,  and  grow 
better,  just  as  it  can  grow  worse.  But 
the  Bible  is  finished  and  complete.  For 
school  purposes,  '  Divinity '  and  '  Bible- 
work'  have  come  to  be  almost  interchange- 
able terms.  Now  the  latest  book  of  the 
New  Testament  was  written  about  the  end 
of  the  first  century  A,D.,  and  the  limitation 
of  '  Divinity'  to  the  study  of  these  books, 
whether  in  themselves,  or  in  commentaries, 
or  in  paraphrases,  carries  with  it  the 
inevitable  suggestion  that  God's  work 
among  men  either  ceased  abruptly  about 
100  A.D.,  or  entered  at  that  date  upon 
a  new  and  infinitely  less  important  phase. 
In  the  Bible  the  works  of  God  are  plain 
for  all  to  see ;  the  simpler  the  intelligence, 
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the  plainer  they  seem.  But  now  '  God 
moves  in  a  mysterious  way,'  and  for  the 
plain  man  that  is  usually  equivalent  to 
saying  that  he  does  not  '  move'  at  all. 
The  problem  of  miracles  reveals  our  diffi- 
culty in  an  acute  form.  The  Catholic 
tradition  accepts  the  continuity  of  miracles 
in  the  Church  through  the  ages  of  the  saints 
and  down  to  to-day;  and  this  tradition 
unquestionably  has  its  seamy  side.  It  is 
conceivable  that  at  some  future  date  a 
modern  Christianity  will  reject  all  miracles 
from  the  gospel  narrative  as  decisively 
as  Christian  opinion  to-day  rejects  the 
story  of  Jonah.  But  these  things  are  not 
yet.  Meanwhile  our  Protestant  tradition 
accepts  as  a  whole  the  Biblical  miracles 
and  rejects  as  a  whole  all  reputed  miracles 
of  later  date.  In  face  of  this  fact,  no  amount 
of  teaching  to  the  contrary  will  convince 
the  ordinary  boy  that  in  the  Bible  we  have 
a  picture  of  how  God  works  in  the  world 
to-day.  To  him  the  whole  thing  is  irrelevant, 
and  a  religion  based  on  the  Bible  alone  is  a 
religion  out  of  touch  with  the  modern  world. 
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Of  course  the  Bible  must  have  a  very 
important  place  in  the  new  'Divinity' 
teaching,  as  we  conceive  it.  But  room 
must  be  left  for  other  and  more  modern 
things,  for  '  the  growth  of  Christianity 
and  its  influence  on  the  World.'  '  Church 
History'  in  the  common  acceptation  of  the 
term,  we  would  not  encourage.  Much  of 
the  history  of  the  Church,  with  its  theo- 
logical dissensions  and  political  sins,  is 
far  from  edifying  and  quite  as  remote 
from  modern  religion  as  Gideon  and  Jehu. 
What  we  want  taught  is  not  so  much  the 
history  of  the  Church  as  an  institution, 
for  as  an  institution  it  has  seldom  been 
Christian.  We  are  thinking  of  Christian- 
ity as  an  idea,  constantly  assaulting  the 
mind  of  man  throughout  the  ages  and 
engendering  in  him  an  explosive  and 
rebellious  energy  which  has  refashioned 
society  here  or  there  for  the  time.  The 
only  experiment  hitherto  made  in  this 
direction  of  which  we  know  was  under- 
taken with  The  Evangelical  Movement  by 
G.'R.  Balleine  as  text-book.  It  was  a  great 
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success.  Here  was  a  body  of  men,  the  early 
friends  of  Wesley,  living  in  the  cold  daylight 
of  Walpole's  England,  who  yet  knew  the 
spiritual  glories  and  terrors  of  the  disciples 
of  the  first  century.  But  that  is  the  least 
important  part  of  the  matter.  Out  of  these 
ecstacies  grew  and  broadened  a  movement 
that  first  created  the  modern  conception 
of  the  devoted  parish  priest;  and  finally, 
rising  to  national  politics,  abolished  the 
Slave  Trade  and  started  Factory  Reform. 
This  is  clearly  only  one  among  many  pos- 
sible subjects.  The  Franciscan  movement 
might  be  treated  in  the  same  way.  But 
it  is  still  more  important  that  '  Divinity' 
should  come  down  to  the  present  day,  and 
boldly  grapple  with  the  relations  of  Christ- 
ianity to  Capitalism,  and  Imperialism, 
and  War.  Christian  believers  in  the  right- 
ness  of  all  three  modern  institutions  would 
presumably  have  no  fear  of  the  results 
of  such  study.  To  take  a  concrete  example, 
it  seems  to  us  absurd  that  school '  Divinity' 
has  never  made  an  attempt  to  state  the 
case  for  and  against  the  conscientious 
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objector.  Every  ordinary  boy  despises 
the  C.O.,  but  is  totally  unable  to  answer 
the  simplest  and  crudest  statement  of 
the  C.O.'s  case,  except  by  the  method  of 
repudiating  Christianity  as  a  guide  to  con- 
duct, a  course  he  adopts  with  distressing 
light heartedness.  This  should  surely  not 
be  so. 

A  common  objection  to  suggestions  of 
this  sort  is  that  they  are  dangerous;  they 
will  shake  the  boys'  faith.  And  here  we 
might  quote  a  couplet  from  In  Memoriam 
about  '  half  the  creeds,'  were  it  not  alto- 
gether too  hackneyed.  For  the  merits  of 
the  case  turn  on  the  question,  what  faith 
shall  we  be  shaking?  Is  it  a  lively  and  an 
active  faith,  taking  Christ  as  the  pattern 
of  mankind,  and  judging  every  problem 
of  school  life  by  the  standard  of  His 
gospel  ?  Such  a  faith  need  not  fear  any  such 
teaching  as  is  here  suggested.  It  will  not 
be  shaken  but  confirmed.  What  will  be 
shaken,  and  one  hopes  fatally  shaken,  is 
the  lazy  inconsistency  of  the  conventional 
attitude  of  mind  that  pays  a  lip-service 
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to  Christianity  and  ignores  it  in  every 
moment  of  life.  But  what  outside  persons 
hardly  realise,  perhaps,  is  that  this  con- 
vention is  already  shaken  to  its  foundations. 
It  is  not  for  nothing  that  the  National 
Mission  cried  aloud,  '  The  Church  is  a 
failure  !'  That  part  at  least  of  its  message 
has  not  fallen  on  deaf  ears.  Crude  criticism 
of  a  sort  is  common  among  the  abler  boys 
themselves,  and  in  so  far  as  this  criticism  is 
undesirable,  the  cure  for  it  is  in  honest 
teaching  and  not  in  the  silence  of  hypocrisy. 
We  have  said  little  or  nothing  on  the 
actual  treatment  of  the  Bible  in  those 
'  Divinity'  lessons  which  are  still  retained 
for  '  Bible  teaching.'  And  here  we  must 
distinguish  between  the  Testaments.  The 
Old  Testament,  wrongly  treated,  has  in 
the  past  been  the  worst  enemy  of  Christ- 
ianity. But  it  remains  the  greatest  thing 
in  our  literature,  greater  than  Shakes- 
peare, not  so  much  as  pure  achievement 
but  as  a  popular  heritage.  The  worst 
thing  to  do  with  the  Old  Testament  is 
to  put  it  on  the  shelf  and  substitute 
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an  '  Old  Testament  History'  book  in  the 
dialect  of  the  Daily  Telegraph.  The  Old 
Testament  should  be  treated  as  great  litera- 
ture, as  the  storehouse  of  our  national 
folk-lore ;  for  such  it  is.  Alone  among 
books  it  is  for  us  what  Homer  was  for  the 
Athenians.  Some  of  the  best  books,  Job, 
for  instance,  and  a  selection  from  Isaiah, 
can  be  made  a  success  in  school  with  a  good 
deal  of  general  comment.  Others  can  be 
read  in  large  stretches  with  very  little 
comment  indeed.  We  honour  the  Bible, 
presumably,  above  all  other  books,  but  we 
treat  it  much  worse.  What  should  we  make 
of  Shakespeare  or  Scott  if  we  read  them 
almost  exclusively  in  fragments  of  a  page 
or  a  paragraph?  A  form  can  easily  read 
half  a  book  of  Samuel  or  Kings  at  a  sitting, 
and  arise  from  the  undertaking  quite 
astonished  by  the  interest  of  the  narrative. 
When  we  approach  the  New  Testament 
we  are  on  more  difficult  ground.  We 
would  press  only  two  points.  In  the 
first  place,  we  would  emphasise  all  that 
part  of  Christ's  teaching  which  is  most 
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directly  applicable  to  modern  social 
problems;  his  attitude  to  wealth  and 
poverty,  his  attitude  to  justice  and 
revenge,  his  attitude  to  Pharisees  and 
Publicans.  In  the  second  place,  we  hold 
that  the  writers  of  the  Epistles  are  not 
the  only  available  commentators  on  the 
Gospels,  nor,  for  middle-form  purposes, 
necessarily  the  best.  A  middle  form  will 
get  less  from  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans 
than  from  Donald  Hankey's  little  book, 
The  Lord  of  all  Good  Life. 


Before  leaving  the  subjects  dealt  with 
in  this  chapter,  we  would  meet  one  general 
criticism.  '  Much  of  what  you  suggest/ 
we  can  imagine  a  friendly  reader  saying, 
'is  sensible  enough;  but  who  will  you  get 
to  teach  these  things?  The  schoolmaster, 
as  we  know  him,  could  not  do  it,  even  if 
he  wanted  to, — even  if  he  were  ordered  to.' 
Now,  parts  of  what  we  describe  above  are 
already  practised,  inadequately  enough, 
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no  doubt.  But  much  is  still  in  the  sphere 
of  the  ideal,  and  so  the  criticism  must  be 
met,  and  we  would  meet  it  as  follows. 

The  difficulties  in  the  way  of  adequate 
teaching  on  the  lines  we  suggest  are 
admittedly  great,  but  they  are  far 
from  insuperable.  They  are  due  to  bad 
organisation  of  teaching,  as  much  as  to 
natural  defects  of  individual  schoolmasters. 
Of  course,  the  schoolmaster  as  a  rule  is 
no  genius.  Geniuses  are  not  common  in 
any  walk  of  life,  not  even  where  four 
and  five-figure  incomes  prevail.  It  is  no 
use  crying  to  the  moon  for  geniuses.  But 
an  immense  amount  could  be  done  to  raise 
the  standard  of  the  teaching  of  any  existing 
staff,  simply  by  organised  co-operation. 
No  profession  is  so  insanely  individualistic 
in  its  methods  as  ours.  The  young  master 
comes,  as  a  rule  untrained  :  he  is  given 
his  time-table  and  sets  to  work  according 
to  his  lights.  He  gets  no  systematic 
inspection  from  the  head  of  his  depart- 
ment; he  has  no  arranged  opportunities  for 
watching  the  teaching  of  his  colleagues, 
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and  thus  learning  to  avoid  faults,  copy 
good  points,  and  generally  co-ordinate 
his  methods  with  theirs;  finally,  there  are 
no  regular  '  committees '  of  the  masters 
teaching  a  particular  subject,  for  the  dis- 
cussion of  methods  and  aims.  The  very 
last  thing  a  '  Masters'  Meeting '  of  the 
whole  staff  discusses  is  teaching.  With 
such  a  system  or  lack  of  system,  efficiency 
could  only  be  a  glorious  accident.  It 
will  only  be  after  real  co-operation  has  been 
tried  that  the  possibilities  of  our  despised 
profession  can  fairly  be  estimated. 


CHAPTER  III 

TWO    EXPERIMENTS 

WHAT  follows  is  a  plain  history  of  two 
practical  experiments  which  we  have  been 
permitted  to  make.1  We  call  them  ex- 
periments, for  the  earlier  of  them  is  at 
the  time  of  writing  only  just  a  year  old. 
They  are  all  thriving  with  the  vigour  of 
youth,  and  we  like  to  think  of  them  as 
permanent  institutions.  But  they  still 
await  the  test  of  time,  always  a  severe  test 
in  a  school;  for  schoolboys,  in  spite  of  their 
traditional  conservatism,  are  not  unlike 
St  Paul's  Athenians,  and  'some  new  thing/ 
provided  it  is  not  palpably  absurd,  has  all 
the  attractions  of  a  new  toy. 

The  present  chapter  is  placed  third,  for 
that  seems  its  logical  position;    but  as  a 

1  The  Headmaster's  sanction  of  the  experiments,  of  course, 
neither  expressed  nor  implied  approval  of  our  general  view 
of  education,  nor  of  our  political  views. 
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matter  of  history  it  should  no  doubt  have 
come  first.  In  the  practical  business  of 
life,  things  seldom  arrange  themselves 
according  to  the  pattern  of  deductive 
logic.  Had  we  been  deductive  machines, 
we  should  no  doubt  have  begun  by  evolving 
from  our  inner  consciousness  the  general 
theory  of  '  political  education,'  and  then 
asked  permission  to  put  it  into  practice. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  largely  the  working 
of  the  following  experiments,  arising  hap- 
hazard to  suit  the  needs  of  the  moment, 
that  has  led  us  to  overhaul  our  educational 
ideas  and  find  the  theory  that  fitted  our 
practice.  Such  a  line  of  development  is 
often  described  as  'typically  English.1 
Probably  it  is  typically  human. 


i.  THE  POLITICS  CLASS 

Towards  the  end  of  the  autumn  term 
1916,  a  demand  arose  for  some  systematic 
teaching  on  questions  of  the  day.  In  the 
world  at  large,  the  indefinite  prolongation  of 
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the  war  was  bringing  home  to  all  thoughtful 
people  the  fact  that  '  reconstruction'  was 
not  a  matter  to  be  left  till  after  the  war 
was  over,  as  seemed  natural  in  the  earlier 
hopeful  days.  Reconstruction,  for  good 
or  for  evil,  truly  began  with  the  begin- 
ning of  August  1914  ;  it  began  when  the 
war  itself  rendered  an  old  order  obsolete. 
Reconstruction,  in  fact,  was  the  problem 
of  the  world,  and  the  war  was  itself  but  a 
part  of  Reconstruction,  or  so  at  least  it 
was  hoped.  Just  as  the  O.T.C.  trained  our 
members  to  fight  for  the  creation  of  a 
'  new  world/  so  some  institution  was  needed 
to  train  some  of  them  at  least  to  think 
intelligently  about  that  creation.  Some 
masters,  no  doubt,  had  occasionally  taken 
a  holiday  from  Latin  and  Greek  during 
school  hours,  and  discussed  a  particularly 
interesting  morning's  newspaper.  Such 
small  beginnings  created  a  demand  for 
more  both  from  master  and  boy.  Other 
boys,  who  did  not  hear  these  things 
discussed  in  the  class-room  felt  they  were 
being  defrauded  of  their  rights.  The 
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history  of  Natural  Science  shows  by  many 
examples  how  inevitable  discoveries  are 
simultaneously  made  by  independent 
researchers.  Such  was  the  case  in  our 
own  small  society.  The  week  in  which 
we  first  approached  the  Headmaster  with 
our  plan  brought  a  letter  to  the  school 
magazine  from  a  boy,  urging  'the  authori- 
ties' to  do  just  what  they  were  at  that 
very  moment  considering. 

The  first  difficulty  was  to  find  a  school 
hour  that  could  be  spared  for  the  new 
subject,  out  of  the  Classical  Sixth  time- 
table. Considering  how  completely  that 
time-table  was  turned  inside  out  only 
six  months  later,  it  seems  strange  in  the 
retrospect  that  there  should  have  been  any 
difficulty.  But  it  was  well  that  it  was  so. 
Had  the  difficulty  not  arisen,  the  Politics 
Class  as  it  now  exists  might  never  have  come 
into  being.  Repulsed  from  ordinary  school 
hours  by  the  claims  of  Classics,  the 
Politics  Class  sought  and  found  a  space 
for  itself  on  a  half  holiday  evening.  And 
therein  lay  its  opportunity.  All  that  we 
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had  thought  of  hitherto  was  the  new  use 
of  a  school  hour  for  a  particular  form,  the 
Classical  Sixth  with  the  addition  of  the 
History  Specialists,  somewhat  less  than 
two  dozen  in  all.  But  if  the  class  was  held 
on  a  half  holiday  evening,  it  might  be  open 
to  all  that  our  largest  class-room  would 
hold. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  Easter  term 
1917,  a  notice  was  sent  round  inviting 
volunteers  to  join  the  class.  Once  under- 
taken, membership  was  to  be  compulsory 
for  the  term.  The  lectures  were  to  last 
about  an  hour.  Members  were  to  bring 
note-books.  No  evening  '  prep'  was  offici- 
ally excused;  members  were  left  to  make 
whatever  arrangements,  if  any,  their 
taskmasters  would  consent  to.  Such  was 
the  offer.  About  thirty-eight  applied,  of 
whom  we  rejected  half  a  dozen  on  the  score 
of  youth.  In  the  two  following  terms  the 
membership  was  over  forty,  which  was  as 
many  as  the  class-room  would  comfortably 
hold. 

The  first  lecture  was  devoted  to  a  general 
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survey  of  the  problems,  Domestic,  Imperial, 
and  Foreign,  that  would  lie  within  the 
scope  of  the  class.  The  second  laid  down 
fundamental  principles,  Freedom  and 
Fellowship,  on  which,  it  was  suggested,  all 
reconstruction  ought  to  proceed.  Shortly 
afterwards  the  following  quite  unsolicited 
testimonial  from  a  boy's  pen  appeared  as 
an  'editorial'  in  the  school  magazine. 

'  "  The  positive  purpose  of  the  aristocratic 
educationists  is  to  turn  out  gentlemen," 
says  Mr  Chesterton;  adding,  with  character- 
istic generosity,  "  and  they  do  turn  out 
gentlemen,  even  when  they  expel  them." 
These  somewhat  cynical  words  are  followed 
by  a  statement  as  to  the  supposed  purpose 
of  popular  educationists — namely,  to  turn 
out  citizens.  There  can  be  no  doubt  as 
to  which  of  the  two  is  the  nobler  ideal, 
and,  unfortunately,  there  is  hardly  less 
doubt  that  the  public  schools  do  to  a 
large  extent  lay  themselves  open  to  this 
unenviable  comparison. 

'  It  is  mainly  the  consideration  of  this 
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defect  in  our  public-school  system  which 
has  led  to  the  formation  in  this  school  of 
a  voluntary  "  Politics  Class."  The  main 
principles  in  the  minds  of  those  who  are 
managing  this  class  are  that  since,  in  our 
present  system  of  democracy,  virtually 
every  man  has  a  vote,  each  man  ought  to 
learn  Politics  as  a  part  of  his  education, 
so  that  he  may  be  competent  to  bear  his 
share  of  responsibility  as  being  an  integral 
part  of  an  Empire,  the  improvement  of 
whose  organisation  becomes  daily  more 
imperative. 

'  With  this  end  in  view,  a  series  of  weekly 
lectures  on  the  main  problems — Home, 
Imperial,  and  International — of  the  day 
is  attended  by  the  class,  the  object  of  the 
lectures  being  not  so  much  to  advocate 
any  one  particular  remed}'  of  any  given 
problem  as  to  lay  before  the  class  the 
problems  themselves  and  the  principal 
reforms  which  have  been  and  are  being 
suggested,  so  that  our  powers  of  thought 
and  criticism  may  have  full  scope  for 
exercise. 
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'  We  hope  that  this  new  enterprise  will 
prove  as  great  a  success  as  its  first  popu- 
larity would  warrant.  One  general  con- 
sideration on  the  subject  suggests  itself. 
It  may  be  represented  as  the  hope  that 
members  of  the  class  will  exercise  "the  long 
view,"  and  realise  that  the  new  ideas  they 
receive,  so  far  from  being  a  pleasant  and 
ephemeral  diversion  from  the  trivial 
round,  do,  in  fact,  constitute  the  germs  of 
a  permanent  interest,  which  can  and  must 
be  acted  upon  all  through  life,  in  the  many 
difficulties,  intensified  or  created  by  the 
War,  that  lie  before  the  nation.' 

It  is  always  difficult  for  masters  to  get 
really  candid  criticism  from  boys.  As  a 
rule  they  must  proceed  on  the  assumption 
that  the  test  of  the  pudding  is  in  the  eating. 
We  have  not  heard  much  useful  criticism 
of  the  class.  In  the  early  days,  some 
apparently  expected  rather  more  of  a  Club 
and  less  of  a  class.  The  desks  were  a 
little  hard;  the  class-room  atmosphere  a 
little  ungenial;  note-books  made  it  a  little 
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too  like  ordinary  work.  It  will  be  re- 
membered that  the  Easter  term  in  which 
the  class  began  was  the  coldest  within  the 
memory  of  the  young,  and  our  system  of 
radiators  may  be  adequate  but  is  hardly 
festive.  This  type  of  criticism  died  down, 
apparently,  when  it  was  realised  that  if 
boys  wanted  to  learn,  they  must  be  taught, 
and  if  they  wanted  to  remember,  they 
must  make  notes.  Teaching,  in  fact, 
demands  a  class,  and  precludes  a  club. 
But  a  class  need  not  be  lifeless,  and  indeed 
the  Politics  Class  was  not.  The  best 
answer  to  the  criticism  was  given  by  the 
critics  themselves,  when  they  rejoined  the 
next  term. 

Lectures  have  been  given  on  the  follow- 
ing subjects  :  Introductory  (two  lectures), 
Parliamentary  Reform  (two  lectures),  the 
Position  of  Women  (three  lectures),  the 
Future  of  the  Empire  (three  lectures),  Trade 
Unions  (one  lecture),  Individualism  and 
Co-operation  in  Industry  (four  lectures),  the 
Organisation  of  Peace  and  a  League  of 
Nations  (three  lectures),  Conservatism  (two 
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lectures),  Liberalism  (one  lecture),  Modern 
Ireland  (three  lectures),  Alsace-Lorraine 
(one  lecture),  the  Russian  Revolution 
(four  lectures).  Most  of  them  follow  the 
same  general  plan.  They  start  on  a  basis 
of  history,  mostly  very  recent  history, 
and  end  on  the  verge  of  the  future  with 
a  note  of  interrogation. 

This  teaching  of  '  Politics '  should  not 
be  confused  with  what  in  one  case  at  least 
has  passed  under  the  name  of  '  Civics.' 
This  name  was  in  vogue  at  Clifton  ten 
years  ago,  and  is,  of  course,  employed  in 
many  American  schools.  But  so  far  as  we 
know — and  it  is  amazing  how  little  Public 
Schools  know  about  each  other — Civics 
has  always  meant  the  study  of  institutions, 
—  cabinet  government,  parliamentary 
procedure,  local  government,  revenue  and 
taxation,  administration  and  justice, 
elementary  legal  principles  and  the  like. 
Such  knowledge  is  very  valuable,  and  the 
ordinary  boy's  ignorance  of  all  these  things 
is  grotesque.  It  reflects  discredit,  not  on 
him,  but  on  the  educational  system  of 
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which  he  is  the  victim.  But  the  Politics 
Class  has  hardly  touched  on  these  things, 
for  at  the  moment,  we  believe,  other  matters 
are  vastly  more  important,  namely,  the 
great  ideas,  the  great  movements,  which 
are  battling  for  mastery  in  the  world 
to-day, — true  and  false  conceptions  of 
Empire;  Militarism  and  the  idea  of  a  League 
of  Nations;  Capitalism  and  Socialism; 
competition  and  co-operation.  It  is  these 
to  which  we  have  devoted  our  attention, 
treating  of  them  sometimes  in  the  abstract 
and  sometimes  by  the  concrete  examples 
furnished  by  contemporary  politics.  These 
are  the  real  living  interests,  and  it  is  by 
treating  of  them  that  one  may  hope  to  stir 
that  enthusiasm  for  knowledge  which,  in 
the  young,  is  even  more  important  than 
knowledge  itself. 

But  contemporary  politics,  we  have  often 
been  told,  is  dangerous  stuff  to  handle, 
especially  in  these  days  when  any  depar- 
ture from  Northcliman  orthodoxy  raises 
cries  of  'Pacifism'  and  'Bolo.'  Well,  there 
perhaps  are  worse  things  than  a  little  over- 
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excitement  about  politics.  The  alternative 
too  often  is  not  a  generous  tolerance  but 
a  stagnant  prejudice,  that  only  appears 
good-natured  because  it  is  so  stupid  as  to 
think  that  nothing  in  the  world  can  ever 
come  to  disturb  it. 

The  present  writers  differ  on  several 
subjects  in  politics,  but  they  both  belong 
to  what  can  be  most  easily  described  as  the 
radical  party.  They  have  tried,  however, 
to  remember  that  their  work  is  to  teach 
rather  than  to  preach,  to  raise  questions 
rather  than  to  solve  them.  Sometimes 
they  have  been  fain  to  admire  their  own 
self-control,  when  they  have  put  forward 
as  'alternative  views,'  side  by  side,  what 
they  hold  to  be  truth  and  what  they  hold 
to  be  falsehood.  Home  influence  and  the 
Daily  Mail  may  be  fairly  counted  on  to 
redress  the  balance  against  the  private 
politics  of  the  lecturers. 


Before  leaving  the  subject  of  the  Politics 
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Class,  it  may  be  worth  while  indicating 
how  far  the  work  of  the  class  is  supported 
by  work  done  in  the  ordinary  Sixth  Form 
curriculum.  This  is  the  more  worth  doing, 
in  so  far  as  many  critics  of  Public  Schools 
seem  to  base  their  criticisms  on  recollections, 
possibly  in  themselves  somewhat  hazy, 
of  the  school-work  of  a  by-gone  day. 
The  Sixth  Form  time-table  now  includes, 
in  addition  to  classics,  Political  Science 
and  Economics  (three  hours),  Modern 
History  (two  hours),  Outlines  of  World 
History  (one  hour),  General  Principles  of 
Science  (one  hour).  These  classes  are  not 
limited  to  the  Classical  Sixth  and  History 
Special  Class,  but  contain  members  of  the 
Modern  Sixth,  and  specialists  in  Science 
and  Mathematics.  The  union  of  all  the 
top  classes  of  the  school  for  the  study  of 
certain  general  subjects  seems  to  us  valu- 
able as  a  practical  reminder  of  the  fact 
that,  over  and  above  all  specialisation, 
these  subjects  are  the  common  concern  of 
all  educated  men. 
This  is  all  to  the  good  and  we  should 
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ourselves  be  glad  to  see  certain  further 
changes  in  the  same  direction.  At  present 
the  classical  boy's  work  seems  to  fall  too 
obviously  into  contrasted  halves — modern 
subjects  on  modern  lines,  and  classics  on 
antiquarian  lines, — and  there  is  a  real 
danger  of  interest  in  Classics  being  lost 
altogether.  Now,  it  is  part  of  our  argu- 
ment that  eventually  Classics  will  vanish 
from  the  time-table  of  all  older  boys  except 
a  few  specialists,  but  in  the  transitional 
period  some  Classics  must  remain,  and  it  is 
in  the  general  educational  interest  that  all 
subjects  which  are  taught  at  all  should  be 
taught  in  a  stimulating  way.  We  should 
welcome,  therefore,  the  setting  aside  of 
two  or  three  hours  a  week  for  the  rapid 
reading  of  Classical  literature  with  the 
help  of  'cribs,'  and  also  a  greatly  extended 
system  of  lectures  on  various  aspects  of 
Classical  civilisation;  the  history  of  Greek 
religion,  for  example,  the  simplified  meta- 
physics of  Plato  and  Aristotle,  and  the 
system  of  government  in  the  Roman 
Empire. 

P.E.  F 
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2.    '  THE  SCHOOL  OBSERVER  ' 

In  the  case  of  the  Politics  Class  the 
initiative  came  from  above.  In  the  case 
of  the  strange  periodical  about  to  be 
described,  the  initiative  came  from  a  small 
group  of  boys.  The  School  Observer  can 
trace  its  origin  to  two  distinct  sources. 
On  the  one  hand  it  was  an  attempt  on  the 
part  of  boys  to  express  in  the  form  of  an 
imitation  of  the  best  '  weekly'  journalism, 
their  new-found  interest  in  politics.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  was  the  heir  of  a  very 
different  paper,  The  Gadfly.  The  Gadfly 
was  one  of  a  tribe  well  known  in  schools 
and  universities,  a  journalistic  free-lance. 
Its  writers  were  not  particularly  occupied 
in  '  observing'  the  world  :  they  observed 
each  other, — and  some  of  the  masters. 
The  keynote  of  its  prose  and  verse  alike 
was  a  cheery  vigorous  impudence.  This 
paper  met  with  the  suppression  it  had  long 
courted  shortly  before  Easter  1917.  Early 
in  the  summer  term,  a  sixth  form  boy, 
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hereinafter  referred  to  as  '  the  Editor/ 
conceived  the  plan  of  utilising  the  energy 
that  had  gone  to  make  The  Gadfly, 
by  turning  it  into  the  channels  opened  up 
by  the  Politics  Class.  A  committee  of 
six  soon  got  to  work  on  the  idea,  consisting 
of  the  Editor,  who  was  the  leading  spirit 
throughout,  our  two  selves,  and  three 
boys,  friends  of  the  Editor.  Of  these,  M. 
was  an  accomplished  classical  scholar 
and  historian;  L.  was  a  dainty  man  of 
letters,  whom  complete  indifference  to  the 
school  curriculum  had  long  detained  in 
the  Middle  Fifth;  J.  must  be  called  a  dual 
personality, — Dr  Jekyll  was  a  dreaming 
violinist,  Mr  Hyde  was  the  ex-editor  of 
The  Gadfly,  a  man  thoroughly  proficient 
in  all  the  lowest  arts  of  commercial 
journalism.  His  department  was  the 
advertisements,  and  it  is  the  only  depart- 
ment that  no  one  has  ever  ventured  to 
criticise. 

The  paper  was  modelled  on  such 
weeklies  as  The  Spectator  and  The  Nation, 
with  the  difference  that  it  comes  out 
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twice  a  term  instead  of  once  a  week,  and 
contains  only  about  nine  pages  of  print. 
The  tables  of  contents  of  the  first  four 
numbers  will  give  a  fair  idea  of  its 
character. 

Vol.  I.    No.  i.  June,  1917. 

CONTENTS 

Notes  on  Current  Affairs. 
*The  School  Observer.' 
The  Future  of  Democracy.    By  J.  D.  H. 
*Armenia  Irredenta.    By  Z.  M. 
Prospects  of  Educational  Reform. 
Education  and  the  Future.    By  B.  W.  L. 
Voluntary  Religion. 
A  Plea  for  Talk. 
Poetry : — 

The  Reaping.    By  G.  C. 

To  an  Unknown  God.    By  Z.  M. 

The  Cinema.    By  X. 
Review  of  Books  : — 

Lollingdon  Downs.    By  John  Masefield. 

A  Student  in  Arms.    By  Donald  Hankey. 

Sonia.    By  Stephen  McKenna. 

Vol.  I.    No.  2.  July,  1917. 

CONTENTS 

Notes  on  Current  Events. 
Revolution.    By  Z.  M. 
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Public  Schools  after  the  War.    By  R.  F.  A. 
Psychology  and  Politics.    By  D.  A.  R. 
Sin.    By  Y. 

'Xo  annexations  .  .  .'    By  B.  W.  L. 
*Taste.    By  R.  L.  H. 
Oxford  after  the  War. 

Poetry  : — 

Warwickshire.    By  A.  E.  M. 
Books  Recommended  for  the  Study  of  Contemporary 

Affairs : — 

I.    The  Military  Situation. 
II.    The  International  Situation. 
III.     Reconstruction. 

Reviews  of  Books  : — 

The  Rhymes  of  a  Red  Cross  Man.     By  Robert 
W.  Service. 

The  National  Being.     By  A.  E. 
Commemoration  Sermon.     By  the  Headmaster. 


Vol.  I.    No.  3.  November,  1917. 

CONTENTS 

Notes  on  Current  Events. 
*The  Policy  of  'State  Your  Terms.'    By  D.  A.  R. 

Patriotism.    By  J.  R.  D. 

Idealism  and  Education.     By  Z.  M. 
*The  Best  Life.    By  D.  A.  R. 

The  Church.     The  Question  of  Confirmation.     By 
G.  A.  F.  B. 
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Poetry : — 

Dawn  by  the  Sea.     By  A.  E.  M. 

Oxford,  1914.    By  X. 

The  Young  Dead.     By  D.  McL.  I. 

Reviews  of  Books  : — 

The  Making  of  Women.     By  Victor  Gollancz. 

Reviewed  by  D.  C.  S. 
A   Companion   to   Palgrave's   Golden   Treasury. 

By  David  Somervell.     Reviewed  by  V.  G. 
*God    the    Invisible    King.      By    H.    G.    Wells. 
Reviewed  by  D.  A.  R. 

Correspondence. 


Vol.  I.     No.  4.  December,  1917. 

CONTENTS 

Notes  of  Current  Events. 
Editorial :    the  Paper  and  its  Critics. 
*'The  Progress  of  Poesy.'     By  A.  F.  G.  A. 
Land  Nationalisation.     By  D.  A.  R. 
The  British  Army  in  the  War :    a  Retrospect.     By 
E.  R.  G.  C. 

Poetry  : — 

Beauty.     By  A.  E.  M. 
Reviews  of  Books  : — 

The  Loom  of  Youth.     By  Alec  Waugh. 
I.    By  a  boy. 
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II.    By  an  old  boy. 
III.     By  two  masters. 

A  Short  History  of  England.     By  G.  K.  Ches- 
terton. 
Correspondence. 

The  articles  marked  with  an  asterisk  are  reprinted  in 
the  Appendix. 

The  first  number  contained  three  articles 
by  outsiders,  and  the  boys  at  first  viewed 
that  line  of  development  with  great  enthusi- 
asm. Some  of  the  leading  men  of  letters 
of  the  day  were  about  to  be  approached. 
Mr  H.  G.  Wells  was  actually  invited  to 
contribute,  and  in  his  kindly  letter  of 
refusal  told  us  to  'go  ahead  and  reform 
the  world.'  But  the  Headmaster  very 
wisely  discouraged  this  line,  and  since  the 
first  number  all  the  articles  but  one,  all 
the  poems  but  one,  most  of  the  reviews, 
and  one-third  of  the  notes  on  current  events, 
have  been  the  work  either  of  boys  or  old 
boys  very  recently  left.  It  is  sometimes 
assumed  that  the  articles  have  been  exten- 
sively doctored  by  us.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
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the  best  articles  are  virtually  untouched. 
Some  of  those  of  less  experienced  hands 
contain  an  occasional  sentence  where  the 
master's  pen  has  pruned  or  strengthened 
the  style,  or  softened  a  crude  expression 
of  opinion.  The  actual  views  of  the  con- 
tributors we  have  never  tampered  with. 
The  only  case  of  such  tampering  was  in  a 
master's  contribution  to  the  'Notes  on 
Current  Events'  which  was  returned  to 
him  by  the  editor  because  he  disapproved 
of  its  policy.  The  editor,  in  fact,  was  not 
a  man  to  trifle  with. 

After  the  appearance  of  the  first  two 
numbers,  the  editor  left,  and  so  did  M. 
and  J.  A  new  generation  have  taken  their 
places  and  carry  on  with  the  same  enthusi- 
asm. We  are  bound  by  our  contract  with 
our  advertisers  (a  generous  community 
to  whom  all  gratitude  is  due)  to  produce 
six  issues.  After  that  we  hope  to  begin 
again  with  Volume  two.'  The  Headmaster 
has  now  arranged  that  for  the  fifth  and 
future  issues  there  are  to  be  two  editors 
and  two  editorials,  presenting  alternative 
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views  of  questions  of  the  day.  This  change 
may  well  increase  the  interest  taken  in  the 
paper. 

The  business-like  reader  may  already 
have  begun  wondering  about  our  finances. 
We  sell  at  present  something  over  three 
hundred  copies  of  each  issue,  and  that  just 
about  suffices  to  pay  our  way.  At  the 
beginning  we  were  possessed  with  more 
glorious  visions,  and  our  fabulous  profits 
were  going  to  found  an  annual  prize  'for 
an  English  essay  on  a  subject  of  contem- 
porary political  importance.'  The  prize 
has  been  founded,  but  most  of  the  money 
for  it  has  come  from  subscriptions,  the 
paper  contributing  a  modest  £3  i;s.  to 
make  up  a  round  sum. 

The  educational  value  of  such  a  paper 
seems  to  us  to  be  threefold;  for  its  readers, 
for  its  contributors,  and  for  the  body  politic 
in  which  it  exists.  The  first  two  headings 
require  little  comment.  Its  value  for  its 
contributors  is  obvious  and  is  clearly  far 
greater  than  its  value  for  its  readers.  Still, 
it  is  likely  enough  that  some  boys  have  been 
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led  to  think  seriously  on  some  subject  by 
an  article  written  by  a  personal  friend  or 
the  head  of  their  study,  when  they  would 
have  paid  no  attention  to  a  better  article 
on  the  same  subject  emanating  from  Fleet 
Street.  Its  value  for  the  school  as  a  whole 
is  as  a  symbol  of  intellectual  life.  Intel- 
lectual things  suffer  as  compared  with 
athletics  owing  to  their  lack  of  the  dramatic. 
A  victory  in  a  school  match,  the  winning 
of  a  House  cup  are  dramatic  events,  and 
carry  with  them  the  legitimate  pride  of 
co-operative  effort.  School  work  as  a  rule 
is  all  competitive  and  individual,  and  the 
winning  of  a  scholarship  is  a  somewhat 
sordid  and  mercenary  triumph  after  all. 
In  the  success  of  a  paper  such  as  this  those 
who  care  at  all  for  the  things  of  the  mind 
can  find  a  convenient  symbol  of  a  school's 
intellectual  vigour. 


CHAPTER  IV 

THE   FUTURE 

IT  has  been  our  main  object,  in  writing  this 
book,  to  put  forward  a  certain  theory  of 
Public  School  Education,  and  to  place 
on  record  two  or  three  pieces  of  work  by 
which  that  theory  is  being  tested.  Progress 
from  this  point  must  necessarily  be  made 
slowly  and  cautiously;  but  lest  critics 
should  urge  that  it  cannot  be  made  at  all 
- — that  the  ideal  of  political  education, 
admirable  though  it  may  be  for  boys 
of  seventeen  and  eighteen,  cannot  pos- 
sibly be  applied  to  lower  forms — it 
will  be  well  at  this  point  to  suggest 
certain  developments,  some  of  which 
might  even  now  be  tried  without  danger, 
while  others  must  form  the  later  stages 
of  a  lengthy  process  of  transformation. 
Not  that,  because  the  need  for  caution  is 

recognised,    we    consider    the    application 
8] 
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of  these  principles  in  the  case  of  lower 
forms  any  less  important  than  at  the 
top  of  the  school;  in  some  respects  we 
consider  them  infinitely  more  so.  But 
everything  is  to  be  gained  by  a  careful 
testing  of  alternative  methods  and  a 
continuous  investigation  of  results ; 
provided  always  that  the  one  aim  be 
steadily  held  in  view — to  produce  a  man 
capable  of  independent  thought,  and  of 
applying  that  thought  to  political  and 
social  questions.  It  would  be  easy  to  draw 
up  detailed  programmes  and  time-tables, 
in  which  every  item  should  seem  to  fit 
perfectly  into  its  place ;  but  such  a  labour, 
though  amusing,  would  be  valueless. 
That  education  should  be  in  the  main 
political — this  cannot  be  too  strongly  urged: 
the  only  purpose  of  the  few  suggestions 
which  follow  is  to  show  that  the  ideal 
is  as  capable  of  being  realised  in  the 
Lower  Fourth  as  it  is  in  the  Upper  Sixth. 
The  weekly  essay  obviously  provides 
the  first  point  of  attack.  Tea  Parties,  and 
Speech  Day,  and  The  Happiest  Thing  You 
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Did  Last  Holidays — all  these  tedious  sub- 
jects must  be  abolished  once  and  for  all, 
and  their  place  taken  by  more  vital  stuff. 
Of  what  possible  value  can  such  compositions 
be?  They  inevitably  bore  the  boy  who 
is  compelled  to  write  them;  they  stir  no 
joy,  no  thought,  no  first  questionings  about 
right  or  wrong.  From  the  point  of  view 
of  mere  style  they  are  fatal;  evoked  by 
no  need  for  self-expression,  they  are  as 
likely  to  result  in  a  capacity  for  writing 
nervous  English  as  is  a  perpetuity  of  gram- 
mar papers.  It  is  not  through  such  trivi- 
alities as  these  that  the  minds  of  master 
and  boy  can  achieve  that  intellectual 
sympathy  without  which  teaching  is 
impossible.  To  put  yourself  in  a  boy's 
position  as  he  establishes  his  first  slight 
contact  with  awful  issues;  to  force  your 
brain,  brought  down  to  the  level  of 
his,  through  the  narrow  and  mud-clogged 
passage  that  leads  from  darkness  to  light ; 
to  keep  your  eyes  behind  you,  so  that  you 
may  be  sure  that  he  is  following  (and  if 
he  is  not,  to  go  back  and  try  another  path) 
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—this  is  an  agony  from  which  many  may 
justifiably  shrink.  But  if  they  do  so,  they 
should  choose  an  easier  profession  than 
that  of  the  schoolmaster.  Boys  themselves 
seem,  for  the  most  part,  to  have  a  quite 
definite  preference  for  the  solid  and  even 
the  'moral'  type  of  subject,  provided  they 
are  assured  that  their  essays  will  be  treated 
as  confidential  documents.  A  boy  will 
express  himself  to  his  form-master,  unless, 
of  course,  he  regards  him  as  a  fool,  much 
more  frankly  than  he  will  express  himself 
to  a  chance  collection  of  his  schoolfellows. 
One  of  the  present  writers  takes  the  essays 
of  the  Modern  Middle  Fifth.  The  present 
form  is  a  very  ordinary  collection  of  boys 
from  the  intellectual  point  of  view.  There 
is  not  a  single  boy  in  it  who  by  any  stretch 
of  terms  could  be  called  brilliant  and  not  a 
few  might  uncharitably  be  described  as 
the  reverse.  The  master  had  occasion  to 
talk  of  Hinduism  and  found  himself  ham- 
pered by  the  vagueness  of  his  form's  ideas 
about  Christianity  (which  brings  us  back 
to  the  subject  of  Divinity  teaching  again). 
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So  without  attempting  to  expound  Christi- 
anity to  begin  with,  he  set  as  the  next 
essay,  to  be  done  out  of  school,  'Faith, 
Hope,  and  Love  :  their  application  in 
ordinary  life.'  The  batch  of  essays  returned 
was  extremely  interesting.  Many  of  the 
ideas  were  crude  in  the  extreme,  but  there 
was  much  honest  puzzling  out  of  things, 
much  extremely  candid  writing,  and — an 
interesting  point — three  quarters  of  the 
essays  went  well  beyond  the  statutory 
minimum  of  500  words.  Such  a  set  of 
essays,  twenty  in  number,  are  exhausting 
work  to  correct,  and  one  would  like  fifteen 
minutes  with  each  boy  alone  for  'giving 
back.'  A  literary  subject  from  Shakespeare, 
set  the  following  week,  fell  very  flat  by 
comparison,  so  the  form  were  asked  to 
send  in  their  own  suggestions  as  to  essay 
subjects.  The  following  list  is  boiled  down 
from  the  sixty  odd  suggestions  received: 

1.  The  best  treaty  for  ending  the  war 

(several). 

2.  Peace  by  victory,  peace  by  strike, 

or  peace  by  agreement. 
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3.  A  forecast  of  three  years  after  the 

war. 

4.  The  future  of  the  British  Empire. 

5.  The  Russian  crisis. 

6.  Merits  and  defects  of  Lloyd  George 

and  his  secret  treaties. 

7.  The  value  of  America  in  the  war. 

8.  Guild  Socialism. 

9.  The  advantages  and  disadvantages 

of  modern  machinery. 

10.  Religion  and  Patriotism. 

11.  Conscientious   objectors    (several). 

12.  The  public  school  system,  or  spirit 

(several). 

13.  The  'play  the  game'  morality. 

14.  Compulsory  chapel. 

15.  -Poetry  and   Art   (various  ambitious 

suggestions) . 

1 6.  Truth. 

17.  The  Human  Face. 

1 8.  Fads  and  Fancies. 

19.  The  Joy  of  Life,  or,  Why  not  commit 

suicide  ? ' 

It  is  not  pretended  that  all  these  sug- 
gestions were  suitable,  but  what  is  claimed 
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is  that  they  were  all  very  creditable  to 
their  authors.  Not  more  than  five  came 
from  any  one  boy.  All  the  form  contributed. 
It  might  be  supposed  that  the  form-master 
himself  had  ranged  over  most  of  this  ground 
in  advance.  Not  at  all  :  the  inspiration, 
when  not  original,  came  no  doubt  from 
sixth  form  boys  and  members  of  the  Politics 
Class.  One  of  the  great  values  of  politics 
in  education  is  that  boys  become  so  vitally 
interested  that  the  process  of  education 
is  transferred  from  class-room  to  study, 
and  the  prefect,  unconsciously  in  some 
cases,  consciously  hi  others,  teaches  his 
own  fags.  Several  of  the  best  suggestions 
we  can  trace  to  the  influence  of  one  par- 
ticularly enlightened  prefect  on  the  boys 
in  his  house.  But  the  suggestion,  be  it 
understood,  was  indirect;  the  form  was 
asked  to  propose  essay  subjects  at  the 
beginning  of  an  hour  in  which  private 
reading  and  essay -returning  was  in  progress, 
and  the  suggestions  were  collected  at  the 
end  of  the  same  hour. 

For  boys  in  the  lowest  forms,  some  of 
P.E.  G 
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the  despised  essentials  of  Christian  ethics 
might  well  be  chosen  as  the  subject-matter 
for  essays.  Not  many  men  in  this  or  any 
country  love  their  enemies;  never  thinking 
about  the  matter,  they  grow  up  into  a  care- 
less habit  of  hatred,  and  for  the  most  part 
find  in  the  wisdom  of  Christ  only  the 
delusions  of  an  'idealist/  But  in  the 
character  of  a  very  young  boy  there  is 
a  vast  store  of  floating  and  'unfunded' 
good,  and  not  much  evil;  and  if  the  vague 
goodness  of  his  mind  and  soul  can  be 
directed,  before  it  is  dissipated,  towards 
the  good  as  fixed  and  crystallised  in  a 
definite  attitude  of  spirit  and  a  definite 
code  of  conduct,  it  will  greet  the  kinsman 
it  recognises,  and  a  firm  foundation  will 
have  been  laid  on  which  much  building 
may  be  done.  If  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven 
is  ever  established  in  this  sick  world,  it 
will  be  by  men  who  have  not  been  allowed 
to  lose  what  they  possessed  as  little 
children. 

Soon  the  question  of  Liberty  (the  start- 
ing point  for  all  political  speculation)  can 
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be  raised;  and  the  boy  led  on  to  consider 
why  his  own  freedom  is  being  restricted 
in  so  many  ways.  And  before  long  the 
first  faint  stirrings  may  be  given  to  the 
social  conscience,  by  asking,  'Is  there  any- 
thing you  have  noticed  in  the  world  about 
you,  that  offends  your  sense  of  what  is 
right  and  good  ? ' l  It  is  essential,  of 
course,  that  these  essays  should  be  given 
back  to  each  boy  individually,  and  some 
time  spent  in  the  discussion  of  them.  At 
least  four  hours  each  week  should  be  set 
aside — one  for  general  remarks  (and  per- 
haps a  debate)  and  three  for  'looking  over.' 
The  spare  time  thus  made  available  for 
the  class  as  a  whole,  while  each  boy  was 
having  his  work  discussed,  would  give 
valuable  opportunity  for  private  reading. 
Few  boys  acquire  any  real  delight  in 
literature  at  a  Public  School;  the  deadly 
dullness  of  the  Shakespeare  play,  read  in 

aWe  are  told  that  a  certain  Headmaster  used  to  take 
both  the  Middle  Fourth  and  the  Lower  Sixth  in  essays,  and 
to  set  them  the  same  subject  ;  and  that  the  best  essay  in 
the  lower  form  was  nearly  always  found  to  be  more  mature 
in  thought  than  half  those  of  the  upper. 
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snippets  and  largely  unintelligible,1  makes 
'English'  appear  a  subject  as  detestably 
mechanical  as  Latin  grammar,  and  some- 
times even  more  boring.  If  boys  are  to 
enjoy  their  reading,  they  must  have  a 
number  of  hours  for  it,  sufficient  to  allow 
of  continuous  and  sustained  interest; 
and  they  must  feel,  not  like  children 
compelled  to  do  something  distasteful, 
but  like  a  grown  man  as  he  sits  down  with 
a  pipe  before  a  roaring  fire  to  open  a  new 
and  eagerly-awaited  volume.  There  is 
hardly  a  boy  in  whom  such  a  love  of  litera- 
ture cannot  be  fostered,  if  the  attempt  is 
not  deferred  until  it  is  too  late;  and  the 
best  method  of  fostering  it  is  to  give  him 
three  or  four  hours  in  school  every  week 
in  which  he  can  read  more  or  less  what  he 
likes.  It  does  not  greatly  matter  whether 
he  starts  with  Stevenson  or  Mr  Arthur  B. 
Reeve;  it  does  not  greatly  matter  even 
if,  when  he  is  introduced  to  the  former, 
he  finds  that  the  latter  has  been  more  to 

1  There  is  a  later  stage  at  which  Shakespeare  is  the  best 
of  all  authors  for  English  Literature  teaching,  and  it  is 
therefore  a  double  error  to  introduce  the  plays  too  early. 
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his  taste.  Once  cultivate  a  love  of  reading 
for  its  own  sake — a  love  of  the  very  appear- 
ance of  a  printed  page  for  what  it  recalls 
and  what  it  promises — and  in  the  great 
majority  of  cases  the  boy  who  began  by 
reading  trash  will  end  as  a  worshipper  of 
Meredith  or  Dostoievsky.  And  even  if 
he  doesn't — well,  it  is  better  to  be  thrilled 
by  M.  Pathe  than  to  be  bored  by  Shakes- 
peare, better  to  frequent  the  cinemas  than 
never  to  have  known  the  joy  of  a  single 
hour's  make-believe.  One  of  the  present 
writers  has  already  experimented  in  this 
direction  \vith  the  Modern  Middle  Fifth, 
and,  though  the  form  is  rather  above  than 
below  the  middle  of  the  school,  it  may  be 
interesting  to  give  some  idea  of  the  books 
the  boys  prefer  to  read.  The  form-master 
exercises  no  suasion  in  the  matter  beyond 
forbidding  absolute  rubbish  (since  the  form 
is  not  strictly  a  low  one)  and  showing 
interest  in  an  intelligent  or  unusual  choice. 
Kipling  seems  the  favourite  author,  and 
popular  war-books  are  widely  read;  Dickens 
and  Scott  are  not  uncommon;  but  more 
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interesting  is  the  appearance  of  Browning, 
Georgian   poetry,   Adam   Bede,   and  John 
Inglesant. 

If  the  public  English  Literature  hour 
is  to  be  retained  at  all,  probably  the  best 
way  of  utilising  it  is  for  the  master  to  read 
lyric  poetry  to  his  form.  The  appeal  here 
is  to  the  musical  sense;  and  the  music  of 
words  often  makes  the  first  appeal  to  a  still 
dormant  sense  of  beauty.  Some  time  ago 
a  colleague  tried  reading  a  certain  amount 
of  Keats  every  week  to  the  Middle  Fourth. 
It  was  completely  successful.  The  opening 
passage  of  Endymion,  in  particular,  has 
lingered  in  their  memory;  and  one  of  the 
class  confided  to  me  a  week  or  so  ago  that, 
though  he  has  read  a  lot  of  poetry  since 
the  Middle  Fourth  days  (I  fear  that,  in 
spite  of  a  goodly  lapse  of  time,  he  has  not 
yet  got  higher  than  the  Lower  Fifth)  his 
favourite  lines  are  still 

An  endless  fountain  of  immortal  drink 
Pouring  unto  us  from  the  Heaven's  brink. 

Of  course,  he  may  be  pulling  my  leg,  and 
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be  making  a  veiled  reference  to  ginger  beer; 
but  I  don't  think  so. 

But  we  are  wandering  from  the  subject. 
Can  formal  lectures  be  given  to  lower 
forms  on  Political  Science  and  Economics? 
Abstract  principles  must  undoubtedly 
be  allowed  to  emerge  from  the  discussion 
of  essays;  a  logical  exposition  of  the  nature 
of  Rights  would  be  as  tedious  for  the  boy 
of  fourteen  as  it  is  interesting  to  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Upper  Sixth.  But  the  same 
objection  cannot  be  urged  against  a  plain 
description  of  constitutional  and  legal 
facts.  How  is  England  ruled  ?  Who  really 
selects  the  Prime  Minister  ?  Is  the  German 
system  similar  to  ours?  What  was  meant 
by  Russian  bureaucracy?  The  answer  to 
such  questions  is  as  fascinating  to  young 
boys  as  their  ignorance  of  them  is  abys- 
mal. A  similar  method  may  be  applied  to 
Economics.  On  the  one  hand,  there  are 
the  Bagdad  Railway,  Persian  Oilfields, 
Mesopotamian  Wheat ;  on  the  other,  the 
simplified  niceties  of  bulling  and  bearing. 
In  the  interest  aroused  by  actualities 
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such  as  these,  geography  begins  to  lose  its 
tediousness,  and  mathematics  become  a 
thing  almost  of  splendour  and  romance. 

There  remain  History  and  Divinity, 
encrusted  to-day  with  old  pedagogic 
traditions,  and  not  least  by  the  awful 
tradition  that  any  one  can  teach  them 
to  small  boys,  provided  he  prepare  a  text- 
book lesson  in  advance  of  his  pupils. 
Such  Historians  as  the  staff  contains 
usually  have  their  work  cut  out  to  cater 
for  the  upper  forms;  and  as  for  Divinity, 
we  live  under  the  law  of  Moses,  and  since 
the  teaching  of  the  subject  is  limited 
for  all  forms  to  certain  sacred  hours,  there 
can  be  no  specialists  at  all.  But  History 
teaching  is  nothing  unless  it  creates  a  sense 
of  the  solid  reality  of  the  past,  and  Divinity 
is  nothing  unless  it  creates  a  sense  of  the 
solid  reality  of  God,  and  a  teacher  cannot 
impart  a  sense  of  realities  he  does  not 
himself  possess. 

As  regard  History  teaching,  the  skeleton 
outline  is  probably  a  necessity,  just 
like  any  other  skeleton.  But  a  skeleton 
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unclothed  with  flesh  is  a  sorry  object:  it 
seems  almost  superfluous  to  say  that  it 
is  not  alive.  Side  by  side  with  the  skeleton 
outline,  the  lowest  and  humblest  forms 
must  be  studying  a  period,  or,  better  still, 
a  subject.  Let  it  be  the  Crusades,  the 
mediaeval  manor,  the  Elizabethan  seamen, 
the  Puritan  rebels,  the  East  Indian  pioneers, 
or  what  you  will;  the  one  thing  needed 
is  that  the  subject  should  live  and  that  the 
form  should  live  in  it.  Accuracy  of  detail 
is  quite  unessential ;  a  good  historical 
novel  will  tell  more  than  much  dry  analysis; 
all  that  is  needed  is  that  the  boys  should 
catch  some  of  the  spirit  of  an  age,  and  feel 
all  unconsciously  the  unity  of  human  nature 
in  the  variety  of  human  experience. 

We  have  left  till  last  the  most  important 
subject  of  all.  So  to  describe  Divinity 
is  the  platitude  of  the  priest,  but  it  is  the 
wild  paradox  of  the  public  schoolmaster, 
who  knows  what  Divinity  teaching  is  to- 
day. For  in  truth  Divinity  is  the  most 
difficult  of  subjects.  The  easiest  part  of  it 
is  that  which  belongs  to  history.  The 
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Bible  is  a  progressive  revelation  of  God, 
and  the  forces  of  religion  and  formalism, 
light  and  darkness,  can  be  traced  from 
the  thinly  disguised  rivalry  of  Moses  and 
Aaron  to  the  final  conflict  of  Christ  and  the 
Pharisees.  But  something  more  than  that 
is  required.  Either  Divinity  teaching  is 
a  mockery,  or  else  it  will  strike  a  note 
deeper  than  that  struck  by  any  other 
subject.  It  will  go  beyond  the  political 
instinct,  beyond  the  artistic  instinct  : 
it  will  touch  'the  human  individuality 
— that  is,  the  human  soul  imprisoned  in 
the  human  body;  the  shivering  human 
soul  with  its  own  awful  problems,  its  own 
august  destiny,  lonelier  in  its  house  of  clay 
than  any  prisoner  in  any  Bastille  in  the 
world.  The  true  teacher  will  recognise 
in  each  of  his  pupils  an  individual  human 
soul,  distinct  and  different  from  every 
other  human  soul  that  has  ever  been  fash- 
ioned by  God,  miles  and  miles  apart  from 
the  soul  that  is  nearest  and  most  akin  to 
it,  craving,  indeed,  comradeship  and  sym- 
pathy and  pity,  needing  also,  it  may  be, 
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discipline  and  guidance  and  a  restraining 
hand,  but  imperiously  demanding  to  be 
allowed  to  live  its  own  life,  to  be  allowed  to 
bring  itself  to  its  own  perfection.' 

We  quote  the  words  of  one  who  must 
have  been  a  great  schoolmaster,  for  he 
won  the  reverent  love  of  his  pupils. 
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Articles  from  the  first  four  numbers  of  '  The  School 
Observer.' 

'THE   SCHOOL   OBSERVER' 

THERE  are  some  people  who  know  all  about  trains. 
They  can  tell  you  at  a  glance  whether  an  engine 
is  a  six-coupler  or  a  462  or  an  Atlantic  compound. 
A  slight  rumble  is  heard,  and  they  tell  you  that 
a  goods  train  with  fourteen  sepia-toned  bullocks 
in  the  last  truck  but  one  is  coming  along.  More- 
over, they  know  all  the  working  parts  of  the 
engine,  and  could  describe  accurately  a  coupling- 
rod  or  a  slide-valve  or  a  super-heater.  To  such 
people  travelling  is  a  joy — they  know  how  and 
why  the  'wheels  go  round,'  and  thus  thoroughly 
enjoy  a  period  of  time  which  for  the  uninitiated 
is  a  succession  of  boredom,  putting  banana- 
skins  under  the  seat,  and  looking  out  of  the 
window.  To  drive  the  engine  itself  would  be  to 
them  the  ideal  of  bliss. 

Still,  the  fact  remains  that  they  do  not  drive 
the  engine,  and  their  knowledge  is  of  no  solid 
use  either  to  them  or  their  fellow-passengers. 
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Now,  this  world  may  conceivably  be  likened  to 
a  gigantic  slow-moving  railway  train — yet  with 
a  difference.  In  old  days,  it  is  true,  the  world 
was  driven  by  the  engine-driver  and  his  assis- 
tants, the  stoker  and  the  guard.  In  other  words, 
Governments  were  despotisms,  and  the  citizens 
or  travellers  had  no  say  in  the  matter  one  way 
or  another.  They  might  get  up  the  subject  for 
fun,  so  to  speak,  as  one  might  get  up  slide-valves, 
but  there  was  an  end  of  it.  They  were  passengers. 
However,  in  the  year  1649  the  passengers  cut  off 
the  engine-driver's  head,  and  slowly  but  surely 
took  the  running  of  the  tram  into  their  own 
hands.  As  things  stand,  there  are,  or  ought  to 
be,  no  more  passengers;  for  we  are  all  responsible 
for  the  running  of  the  train. 

Every  one  must  ask  himself  what  part  he  is 
going  to  play  in  the  great  journey.  Is  he  going 
to  be  a  mere  'passenger' — the  very  word  has 
come  to  have  a  contemptuous  significance — 
and  shuffle  his  feet  and  gaze  languidly  out  of 
the  window?  If  so,  definitely  he  will  be  bored. 
This  paper  is  founded  in  the  belief  that  the  people 
who  get  the  most  joy  and  interest  out  of  life  are 
those  who  know  how  the  wheels  go  round,  the 
great  wheels  of  life  that  revolve  slowly  but 
surely,  and  that  the  best  life  and  the  most  inter- 
esting life  is  led  by  those  who  do  their  part  in 
controlling  the  motive  power.  It  is  in  the  belief 
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that  the  study  of  politics,  which  in  our  sense 
includes  every  branch  of  corporate  life  from 
Church  to  Trade  Union,  so  far  from  being  the 
dull  and  heavy  thing  it  is  too  often  supposed  to 
be,  is  the  most  absorbing  study  in  the  world, 
that  this  paper  has  been  set  on  foot,  with  the 
object  of  presenting  in  an  elementary,  and  we 
hope  not  uninteresting,  way  some  of  the  main 
features  of  the  problems  of  contemporary  social 
and  political  life. 

J.  D.  H. 

ARMENIA   IRREDENTA 

AT  a  time  when  the  rights  of  small  nations  to 
choose  their  own  form  of  government  is  made 
the  chief  pretext  for  the  continuation  of  the  war, 
when  at  last  it  seems  possible  that  peace  terms 
will  not  mean  the  invitation  to  a  political  banquet, 
in  which  the  victorious  belligerents  can  feast 
over  the  remains  of  their  defeated  victims  with 
all  the  nauseous  appetite  of  Imperialist  gour- 
mands, it  would  be  well  quietly  to  consider  who 
these  small  nations  are,  why  they  have  been 
enslaved,  and  what  capacity  they  have  for  liberty. 
In  1914  Russian  autocracy  frankly  went  to  war 
for  Constantinople;  the  other  European  powers 
had  for  the  most  part  some  ulterior  aim;  Britain 
alone  fought,  like  the  Hebrew  prophet,  from 
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righteous  indignation,  and  though  her  attitude 
was  justified  a  hundredfold  by  the  subsequent 
German  debauch,  her  policy  in  the  past  had 
been  guided  by  no  such  moral  sentiment.  But 
when  once  a  nation  deliberately  asserts  that  its 
war  aims  are  the  liberation  of  enslaved  peoples 
and  the  democritisation  of  Europe,  unless  its 
professions  are  mere  hypocrisy,  its  first  duty 
lies  towards  those  enslaved  peoples,  especially 
where  in  the  past  that  nation  has  been  the 
indirect  cause  of  their  slavery. 

Armenia  is  a  state  whose  case  is  the  most 
extreme,  and  who  consequently  has  been  treated 
with  most  sentimentality  and  cant.  It  has  been 
estimated  that  one-third  of  her  population  has 
either  been  massacred  by  the  Turk  or  perished 
through  famine.  The  butchery  of  1894  need  not 
be  recounted;  the  circumstances  are  interesting. 
The  Great  Powers  expressed  their  indignation 
to  Turkey,  but  sent  no  help  to  Armenia;  as  the 
history  books  say,  'the  affairs  of  Crete  absorbed 
the  attention  of  politicians.'  England  and 
France,  it  is  true,  protested,  but  unless  backed 
by  force  protestations  have  never  had  much 
effect  on  the  Porte.  In  fact,  it  had  been  the 
continuous  policy  of  Great  Britain  to  bolster  up 
the  'sick  man  of  Europe'  against  the  Russian, 
and  such  a  policy  was  considered  more  magnani- 
mous than  saving  the  lives  of  mere  Armenians; 
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and  though  Lord  Salisbury,  after  the  Congress 
of  Berlin,  sorrowfully  acknowledged  that  in  his 
pro-Turkish  policy  he  had  backed  the  wrong 
horse,  it  is  only  apparent  now  that  charity  sub- 
scription and  lip-sympathy  cannot  save  a  nation. 
For  long  years  the  Kaiser  saw  in  the  tropical 
richness  of  Turkey  a  glorious  field  for  German 
exploitation;  his  officials  permeated  every  con- 
cern at  the  Porte;  he  advocated  and  probably 
instigated  the  massacres  in  Asia  Minor,  his  first 
experiment  in  frightfulness.  It  is  only  now,  when 
his  campaign  has  spread  from  the  notoriously 
barbarous  East  to  the  decently  civilised  West 
and  seized  Belgium  as  its  helpless  victim,  that 
we  realise  that  it  was  not  so  wise  and  states- 
man like  after  all  to  allow  Germany  to  whet  the 
Turkish  sword  against  a  people  he  was  supposed  to 
govern. 

We  cannot  censure  the  Armenian  as  degenerate 
or  underestimate  his  capacity  for  liberty  by  our 
experience  of  him  in  the  past.  It  would  hardly 
seem  fair  to  bully  a  man  all  his  life,  and  then 
wonder  why  he  has  lost  some  of  his  original 
vitality.  The  Armenian  has  vegetated  for  cen- 
turies under  the  most  stagnating  of  despotisms 
and  the  most  fanatical  of  masters.  To  the 
Englishman,  the  Turk,  with  his  red  fez  and  harem 
of  fair  ladies,  may  seem  a  most  comfortable  old 
gentleman — so  did  the  German  a  few  years  ago; 
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besides,  the  Turk  has  a  gift  of  wonderful  polite- 
ness and  Eastern  courtesy  to  his  superiors,  which 
is  only  rivalled  by  his  brutality  to  inferiors. 
His  religion,  which  tells  the  faithful  believer  that 
the  more  Christians  he  slays  the  more  nights 
will  he  carouse  in  Paradise,  augurs  ill  for  a 
small  Christian  community  in  his  midst,  whose 
strongest  bond  of  union  is  the  old  simple  faith  of 
the  Apostolic  fathers,  and  who  have  preserved 
through  years  of  massacre  and  oppression  the 
primitive  simplicity  of  their  Church. 

The  Armenian,  then,  finding  his  development 
starved  and  his  energy  restricted,  determined,  if 
possible,  to  learn  'Aide-toi,  et  Dieu  t'aidera.' 
He  emigrated  north  to  Russia,  or  west  to  Con- 
stantinople, Smyrna,  and  Europe.  Naked  but 
for  his  religion  and  a  faculty  for  self-help,  educated 
in  the  school  of  terror,  pillage,  and  oppression, 
his  progress  was  remarkable,  once  in  touch  with 
inspiring  forces  and  democratic  ideals.  In  Russia, 
France,  even  Turkey,  he  rose  to  the  highest 
positions  of  responsibility,  though  his  activities 
were  mainly  diverted  into  commercial  channels. 
Yet  in  Constantinople  the  old  fear  lingered  on; 
drunk  with  the  new  wine  of  liberty,  Armenians 
would  return  to  stir  up  their  countrymen  to 
revolt,  which  naturally  rather  aggravated  the 
antipathy  of  the  Turk.  Besides,  even  to  the 
European,  that  feeling  of  security,  which  is  so 

P.E.  H 
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integral  a  feature  in  English  life  that  it  becomes 
taken  for  granted,  is  totally  lacking  in  the  East; 
the  peculiar  atmosphere  of  Constantinople,  so 
charming  to  the  aesthetic  eye,  is  full  of  terrors 
for  the  imagination.  The  present  writer  re- 
members all  too  well  the  sight  on  the  Bridge  of 
Galata  of  four  Armenians  dangling  in  the  breeze, 
merely  suspected  of  being  revolutionaries.  One 
has  but  to  recall  the  spring  of  1909,  when  Abdul 
Hamid,  knowing  he  was  about  to  be  deposed, 
decided  on  a  last  fling,  a  massacre  of  all  Christians 
in  Constantinople,  timed  to  commence  one  morning 
at  6.30;  fortunately,  the  young  Turk  army,  led 
by  Enver  Pasha  (at  present  he  is  the  rock  on 
which  the  Kaiser  has  built  his  Church),  arrived 
at  5.30  and  saved  the  situation,  else  the  present 
writer  for  one  would  not  be  calmly  sitting  in  his 
study. 

The  Armenian  problem,  therefore,  resolves 
itself  as  follows :  How  can  Armenians  in  the 
interior  best  live  under  a  peaceful  form  of  govern- 
ment, without  the  constant  fear  of  death  or 
worse  before  their  eyes?  How  can  they  be 
enabled  to  develop  freely,  according  to  their 
innate  capacities,  and  give  full  play  to  that 
democratic  instinct  which  has  always  been 
manifested  in  the  regulation  of  their  Church? 
Once  a  strong,  national  State  is  formed,  the 
scattered  communities  over  the  world  will  have 
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a  stimulus  to  return,  for  patriotic  or  purely 
commercial  reasons;  the  cause,  at  least,  for 
emigration  will  vanish.  But  democratic  institu- 
tions do  not  spring  up,  like  mushrooms,  in  the 
night.  The  Armenian  has  had  no  political 
experience  since  pre- Roman  days,  and  is  apt  to 
get  somewhat  out  of  practice;  he  therefore 
desires  the  temporary  protection  of  some  Allied 
power  while  he  can  put  his  house  in  order, 
and  its  encouragement  and  help  to  develop  the 
native  resources  of  the  country;  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  democratic  Russia  will  not  shrink 
from  the  duty  which  geographical  position  and 
the  force  of  circumstance  has  laid  upon  her. 
The  Armenian  is  nearer  akin  in  religion,  in  ideals, 
in  sentiments  to  Russia  than  to  any  other  Euro- 
pean power;  into  her  newly  cleansed  hands  we 
entrust  the  destiny  of  the  Armenian  race.1 

Z.  M. 


TASTE 

THE  world  is  for  the  most  part  artificial.  Men 
prefer  'appearing'  to  'being,'  simply  because 
they  cannot  muster  the  energy  to  be.  Wise 
men,  however,  know  that  there  is  just  that  subtle 
difference  between  'seeming'  and  'being'  that 

1  Published  in  June,  19171 
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affects  the  happiness  of  men  so  profoundly.  They 
know  that  real  taste  is  the  criterion  of  character; 
that  if  they  know  a  man's  likes  and  dislikes,  they 
know  what  he  is;  that  a  man  who  appreciates 
the  good  and  the  beautiful  leads  a  life  of  happi- 
ness. 

But  though  many  claim  this  appreciation,  few 
possess  it.  Not  that  all  men  avoid  taste.  Most 
men  pursue  it.  But,  though  they  may  convince 
three-quarters  of  the  world  that  they  have 
found  and  possess  it,  they  are  easily  exposed 
by  anybody  who  looks  below  the  surface.  It 
is  easy  to  see  when  their  'taste'  is  genuine,  when 
artificial;  when  it  is  assumed  as  an  end  in  itself, 
when  as  a  mere  expedient.  An  affected  taste 
is  assumed  mostly  for  social  purposes.  If  the 
elite  are  reading  Tchekoff,  the  artificial  man 
reads  him  and  talks  about  him,  or,  rather,  he 
reads  just  enough  to  enable  him  to  make  Tchekoff 
a  profitable  topic  of  conversation. 

The  man  of  'affected  taste'  buys  books  more 
for  the  sake  of  their  covers  than  their  contents. 
The  genuine  worshipper  reads  every  book  he  buys 
from  beginning  to  end.  You  will  also  find  that  the 
genuine  man  derives  far  more  joy  and  inspiration 
for  what  labour  and  money  he  gives  than  the 
artificial.  So  that  it  is  not  difficult  to  distinguish 
between  the  real  and  the  unreal  in  the  world  of 
art  and  literature. 
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The  reason  for  this  universal  but  affected 
passion  for  'taste'  is  not  difficult  to  discover. 
Long  ago  men  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
prestige  given  by  a  profession  of  high  ideals  and 
an  artistic  temperament  was  worth  acquiring 
purely  for  material  purposes.  So  the  master  in 
the  cult  of  artificiality  immediately  bethought 
him  how  he  might  assume  a  false  position  by  an 
affected  attitude.  We  can  imagine  Cleon,  after 
an  outburst  of  crude  and  vulgar  demagogy  in  the 
Athenian  assembly,  repairing  to  his  study,  there 
to  listen  to  the  discourse  of  a  popular  sophist 
for  whose  philosophy  he  cared  very  much  less 
than  for  his  own  prosperity  in  the  tanning  trade. 
In  Rome,  and  since  Rome,  it  has  been  the  fashion 
to  be  an  art- patron;  so  much  the  fashion  indeed 
that  the  name  has  acquired  an  unpleasant  flavour, 
which,  if  applied  indiscriminately,  would  be 
unjustified.  Taste  has  become  an  all-absorbing 
feature  in  'cultured'  countries.  But  for  every 
genuine  worshipper  at  the  shrine  of  art  and 
literature,  you  will  find  a  hundred  spurious  ones. 

But  'Taste'  is  not  some  divine  spirit  found 
only  in  the  privileged  and  the  predestined.  There 
is  such  a  thing  as  a  cultivated  taste.  Among 
gourmets  it  is  an  axiom  that  taste,  in  the  more 
primitive  sense  of  the  word,  must  often  be 
acquired.  Almost  everybody  admits  that  a  taste 
for  'caviare'  is  only  to  be  cultivated;  many  even 
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say  the  same  of  whisky.  In  the  same  way  a  taste 
for  an  author,  a  poet,  an  artist,  or  a  musician  can 
be  cultivated.  To  my  mind,  if  any  form  of  art 
does  not  appeal  to  you,  and  you  find  that  you 
gain  no  appreciable  pleasure  and  little  apparent 
mental  betterment  and  inspiration  from  it,  and 
yet  you  know  that  by  it  men  have  been,  and 
still  are,  delighted,  and  inspired,  and  improved, 
you  are  completely  justified  in  pursuing  your 
quest  until  either  you  win  your  object,  or  you 
give  it  up  through  lack  of  the  necessary  vitality 
of  intellect. 

In  many  cases  appreciation  comes  with  know- 
ledge. This  is,  I  believe,  more  true  of  literature 
and  music  than  of  painting  or  sculpture,  where 
it  seems  that  a  certain  natural  gift  of  insight  and 
imagination  is  sometimes  demanded. 

To  many  this  belief  in  the  cultivation  of  taste 
is  rank  heresy.  Why  grind  away  at  something 
which  is  tedious  and  irksome  at  the  time,  while 
ultimate  realisation  is,  at  the  best,  uncertain? 
Better  read  something  that,  at  any  rate,  pleases 
at  the  moment.  Even  if  it  fails  to  improve,  and 
encourages  no  higher  aspiration,  we  must  presume. 
The  objection  is  merely  the  mild  and  hackneyed 
protest  of  the  lethargic  mind  which  sees  itself 
being  outstripped  by  others. 

It  is  a  curious  type  of  mind  that  insists  on 
asking  whether  taste  is  worth  cultivating.  It 
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seems  unnatural  that  there  should  be  any  who, 
while  they  are  ready  to  raise  a  cry  of  indignation 
if  they  are  deprived  of  material  privileges,  luxuries, 
and  comforts,  are  yet  quite  happy  to  stand  by 
contentedly,  without  stirring  hand  or  foot  to 
gain  things  infinitely  more  worth  having,  infinitely 
more  precious  than  food,  dress,  or  filthy  lucre. 
Moreover,  the  study  of  art  and  literature  forms 
one  of  the  strongest  and  most  important  foun- 
dations upon  which  character,  both  of  the  nation 
and  of  the  individual,  is  built  up.  The  ideal  of 
both  should  be,  not  the  maximum  of  material 
prosperity,  but  the  most  valuable  contribution 
that  can  be  made  to  civilisation,  in  the  best,  but 
seldom  meant,  sense  of  the  word.  And  even 
that  automatic  machine,  the  'practical  man,' 
can  hardly  say  that  artistic  hobbies  handicap  a 
man  in  his  struggle  for  existence.  On  the  one 
hand,  literature  opens  up  vast  fields  of  know- 
ledge drawn  from  the  experiences  of  others; 
on  the  other  hand,  'art,'  by  which  I  mean  paint- 
ing and  sculpture,  cultivates  in  a  man  both  the 
creative  and  the  critical  faculties,  which  are 
invaluable  in  every  walk  of  life. 

There  is  no  real  reason  for  discouragement  at 
the  apparent  numbers  of  people  who  pose  as 
Philistines.  The  vast  majority  of  them  are  not 
genuine.  Their  affected  scorn  you  will  find  to 
serve  the  purpose  of  a  salve  to  the  conscience. 
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It  is  an  excuse  for  their  ignorance.  For  there 
must  be  few  indeed  who,  having  studied  art 
and  literature,  can  honestly  say  that  they  despise 
it.  Only  those  whose  profession  is  to  be  cynics, 
scoff  with  any  show  of  reason.  Criticism  is 
valueless  without  the  knowledge  to  back  it  up. 

But  yet  we  cannot  get  over  the  fact  that  the 
world  is  at  present  a  tasteless  world.  And  that 
word  'tasteless'  is  all  the  more  deplorable  when 
we  remember  its  primitive  meaning.  To  the 
gourmet,  the  man  who  takes  pleasure  above  all 
things  in  what  he  eats,  something  tasteless  is 
something  without  value.  So  to  the  Creator, 
who  takes  pleasure  in  what  He  creates,  a  world 
devoid  of  taste  is  a  world  devoid  of  value,  interest, 
and  all  that  can  make  it  worth  creating. 

R.  L.  H. 


THE  POLICY   OF   'STATE  YOUR  TERMS'1 

THERE  is  but  one  standard  by  which  the  efficacy 
of  stating  our  terms  can  be  judged.  If  a  state- 
ment will  hasten  peace,  and  help  to  any  extent 
to  ensure  a  lasting  peace,  it  is  madness  to  delay 
it.  As  regards  the  possibilities  of  peace,  there 
exist  roughly  two  opinions.  According  to  the 

1  Published  Nov.,  1917,  before  Lord  Lansdowne's  letter  to 
the  Daily  Telegraph,  or  the  publication  of  any  'Secret  Treaties. ' 
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first  the  Germans  may  be  expected  to  give  in  at 
any  moment.  We  are  told  that  they  cannot 
possibly  last  out  another  winter.  The  war  is  to 
be  at  an  end  by  Christmas.  Not  only  will  the 
entry  of  the  Americans  reduce  them  finally  to 
starvation,  but  their  morale  at  home  is  already 
broken,  their  submarine  blockade  has  been 
proved  ineffective,  whilst  at  the  front  we  'have 
them  all  over  the  place.'  On  the  other  hand, 
we  are  told  with  equal  conviction  that  the  war 
will  certainly  last  for  two  years — possibly  for 
many  more.  Germany  is  so  self-contained  that 
she  can  last  out  indefinitely,  whilst  the  morale 
of  both  the  civil  population  and  the  army  is 
excellent.  In  both  of  these  views  there  is  much 
plausibility;  but  to  give  any  definite  prophecy  now 
is  both  out  of  the  compass  of  this  note  and  also 
impossible.  As  regards  the  morale  of  Germany, 
for  instance,  we  know  that  it  is  constantly  chang- 
ing, and  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  decreased 
to  any  considerable  extent. 

Whether,  however,  the  former  or  the  latter 
view  be  true,  the  policy  of  'State  your  terms' 
has  an  equal  application.  If  the  first  be  true, 
the  Germans  will  know  from  a  clear  statement 
what  they  are  to  expect  in  the  event  of  peace, 
whilst  \ve  ourselves  shall  be  more  prepared  for 
immediate  action  at  the  close  of  the  war.  If, 
again,  the  second  be  true,  the  German  people 
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will  know  where  they  stand,  and  it  is  possible 
that  their  own  Government,  following  our  example, 
will  forsake  vague  generalities  for  definite  state- 
ments. If  such  is  the  case,  the  possibility  of  an 
agreement  will  obviously  be  very  appreciably 
nearer. 

In  both  cases  emphasis  has  been  laid  on  the 
fact  that  the  Germans  will  know  where  they 
stand.  The  importance  of  such  knowledge 
cannot  be  over-estimated.  For  knowledge  pro- 
duces a  fixed  attitude  of  mind.  And  it  is  only 
on  the  particular  attitude  of  mind  which  we 
hope  that  our  statement  will,  for  various  psycho- 
logical reasons,  produce,  that  we  can  ever  build 
the  foundation  of  a  lasting  settlement.  The 
flood  of  light  which  a  precise  and  definite  state- 
ment of  every  point  will  bring  must  shatter  for 
ever  the  attempts  which  the  German  Govern- 
ment are  making,  by  means  of  the  papers,  to 
delude  their  people  as  to  our  real  attitude,  and 
so  keep  alive  the  desire  for  war.  Now,  such  a 
delusion  is  easy  enough  to  practise,  and  might 
possibly  be  the  truth,  so  long  as  we  content  our- 
selves with  mere  sentimental  vapourings.  But 
a  clear  statement  would  produce  a  clear  state 
of  mind,  and  possibly  a  much  more  friendly 
and  congenial  attitude  when  peace  was  actually 
made.  In  fact,  such  a  statement,  by  its  unex- 
pected clemency,  might  hasten  the  coming  of 
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peace  to  a  very  large  extent.  The  effect,  too, 
on  neutrals,  both  before  and  after  the  signing 
of  peace,  would  be  enormous. 

But,  above  all,  a  definite  statement  of  terms 
will  bring  clarity.  It  is  difficult  to  exaggerate 
the  danger  of  vague  generalities  and  of  speeches 
which  cloud  the  point  at  issue.  They  may,  by 
their  very  vagueness,  be  used  to  cloke  some 
unscrupulous  plan.  How  are  we  to  know  that 
the  vague  words  of  our  own  politicians  are  not 
being  used  for  such  a  purpose?  Let  us  take  two 
typical  examples — one  from  the  enemy  and  one 
from  ourselves.  In  The  New  Statesman  of  October 
6th:— 

'  Herr  von  Kiihlmann,  except  in  that  he  bluntly 
declared  that  Belgium  was  to  be  retained  as  a 
card  in  Germany's  hand  at  the  peace  table, 
united  the  utter  vagueness  we  have  come  to 
expect  from  German  statesmen  with  a  sort  of 
impudent  fluency  peculiar  to  himself.'  Mr 
Asquith,  again,  in  his  speech  at  Leeds,  when 
there  had  seemed  some  possibility  of  an  arrange- 
ment with  the  German  Government  about 
Belgium,  the  nation  for  which  we  are  supposed 
to  have  entered  the  war,  dashed  all  hopes  by 
coupling  with  it  inseparably  the  question  of 
Alsace-Lorraine,  about  which  alone  the  Germans 
are  well  known  to  be  absolutely  adamant. 

Why  does  this  looseness  and  evasion  continue? 
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There  can  be  only  two  reasons  for  being  enigmatic 
about  a  subject  of  which  there  is — as  is  only 
right — perpetual  talk.  Either  we  cannot  state 
our  terms  or  we  will  not.  If  we  cannot,  it  is  a 
proof  that  the  Allied  Governments  are  divided 
among  themselves.  If  such  be  the  case,  the 
prospect  of  carrying  on  the  war  as  efficiently  as 
possible,  and  of  finally  making  a  lasting  peace, 
vanishes  absolutely.  For,  at  the  Peace  Congress, 
the  Allies  will  disagree,  and  there  is  every  chance 
that  a  new  Talleyrand  will  make  matters 
worse  by  repeating  in  the  interests  of  Germany 
the  stratagem  employed  at  the  Congress  of 
Vienna. 

Only  one  reason  can  account  for  an  absolute 
refusal  even  to  attempt  to  make  a  definite  state- 
ment. It  is  that  our  leaders  are  afraid  to  make 
a  statement  which  will  be  founded  on  ideals 
directly  contradictory  to  those  for  which,  pre- 
sumably, we  entered  the  war,  and  for  which, 
without  any  doubt,  thousands  have  laid  down 
their  lives;  and  let  us  remember  that  these  lives 
would  never  have  been  laid  down  for  the  petty 
desire  of  self -aggrandisement  and  increased 
trading  advantages.  We  thought  this  war  was 
different  from  other  wars :  we  thought  that 
we  were  fighting  for  right  and  for  an  era  of 
universal  peace.  Are  we  to  find  that  our  leaders 
have  made  the  glorious  fight  degenerate  into  a 
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mere  struggle  for  a  'place  in  the  sun'  between 
Jingoistic  States? 

Unless  we  have  been  deceived  (and  the  fact 
that  a  possibility  of  such  deception  can  occur  to  us 
is  disquieting),  there  is  no  excuse  for  delaying 
a  statement  which  can  certainly  do  no  harm, 
and  may  do  such  an  enormous  amount  of  good. 
The  popular  view  that  we  must  first  finish  the 
war  and  then  think  about  peace  is  absurd.  For 
not  only  may  the  statement  of  peace  terms  bring 
the  war  to  an  earlier  conclusion,  but  also  to  be 
unprepared  for  peace  when  it  comes  would 
probably  result  in  an  unsatisfactory  and  unstable 
settlement. 

D.  A.  R. 


THE  BEST  LIFE 

THE  best  life  is  either  heaven  or  hell.  Heaven 
is  usually  considered  the  preferable.  You  are 
occasionally  a  little  afraid  that  it  might  be 
monotonous,  but  that  is  because  most  descrip- 
tions of  heaven  are  so  conventional.  In  Mr 
Bernard  Shaw's  Man  and  Superman,  however, 
the  picture  of  hell  will  attract  quite  as  many 
admirers  as  that  of  heaven.  For  hell  is  far  the 
more  pleasant  place — an  orgy  of  sentimentality, 
romance,  and  sensual  luxury.  Heaven,  on  the 
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other  hand,  is  the  home  of  work,  strife,  and  the 
vigorous  intellect. 

Now,  man's  emotions  are  prone  to  disease  and 
decadence  in  proportion  as  they  are  greater  and 
more  refined.  The  young  oak  which  meets  with 
an  obstacle  in  its  growth  becomes  twisted  and 
deformed.  The  lily  which  is  trodden  under  the 
foot  of  the  careless  passer-by  sickens  and  dies. 
So,  too,  a  strong  passion  may  be  warped  into 
cynicism,  if  it  is  scorned  in  its  efforts  at  self- 
expression.  Be  careful  that  the  quiet  wondering 
eye  of  the  child  does  not  become  a  dead,  dull 
light.  Man's  attempts  at  love,  too,  often  result 
in  a  poor  copy  of  the  real  thing,  mixed  with  much 
slack  sentiment  and  general  weakness.  The  finer 
and  more  vigorous  minds  will  revolt  at  this  com- 
bination with  disgust,  and  will  try  to  purify 
their  human  love.  But  many  a  man  whom 
circumstances  did  not  favour  has  found  that 

When  love  becomes  a  loathing,  as  it  must, 
He  knew  not  where  to  turn;    and  he  was  wise, 

Being  now  old,  to  sink  among  the  dust, 
And  rest  his  rebel  heart,  and  close  his  eyes. 

Some  of  those  who  have  made  this  discovery 
do  die;  others  turn  to  the  bracing  energy  of  strife 
and  work,  and  try  to  drown  the  emotions  within 
them.  These  are  of  them  who  are  working  towards 
the  ideal  individual  who  shall  be  'omnipotent, 
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omniscient,  infallible,  and  withal  completely 
unilludedly  self-conscious.'  They  are  trying  to 
get  out  of  their  prison  by  the  door.  They  have 
given  up  the  attempt  to  get  out  by  the  windows 
of  human  love.  For  they  know  that  such  an 
attempt  will  produce  a  mere  illusion  that  they 
are  outside,  as  a  wasp  buzzing  against  a  pane  is 
deluded.  Now,  this  illusion  is  sentimentality, 
and  sentimentality  is  hell.  .  .  . 

But,  try  as  they  may  to  banish  emotion  from 
their  mind,  they  will  sometimes  be  overcome 
without  being  able  to  help  themselves.  The 
gospel  of  sanity  is  only  possible  for  men  of  certain 
temperaments.  And  it  is  a  gospel  against  which 
one  of  the  deepest  integral  parts  of  us  revolts. 
Complete  sanity  is  impossible  in  man.  For 
intellect,  its  producer,  is  so  late  a  product  of 
evolution  that  it  can  never  have  strength  to 
defeat  emotion.  Indeed,  just  as  with  many 
intellect  disappears  in  the  presence  of  emotion, 
so  would  the  whole  life  force  vanish  if  intellect 
were  to  kill  emotion. 

If  we  deny  that  the  heaven  of  Sanity  is  suffi- 
cient or  the  hell  of  Sentimentality,  we  must 
substitute  a  combination  of  the  two  and  seek 
for  some  element  beyond  the  threshold  of  ordinary 
human  consciousness.  We  have  the  tools  with 
which  to  work,  and  the  energy  with  which  to 
use  them.  Our  brains  must  train  the  unending 
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power  of  the  instinct  and  emotion,  and  direct 
them  in  their  search  for  the  ideal.  If  we  have 
learnt  that  human  love  is  insufficient,  let  us 
substitute  the  capacity  for  some  higher  love. 
If  we  know  that  intellect  alone  is  useless,  let  us 
use  it  to  train  our  other  parts  and  so  fit  ourselves 
better  for  the  struggle. 

Our  own  instincts  will  tell  us  that  love  is  of 
personalities,  not  ideas.  It  is  great  to  work  for 
an  idea;  but  the  man  who  thus  works  has  only 
gone  a  very  few  steps  towards  perfection.  If  we 
are  to  find  the  greatest  of  all  personalities — God 
— we  must  not  deceive  ourselves  at  the  start  by 
imagining  Him  as  any  Idea  of  the  Good.  It  is 
not  the  business  of  the  intellect  to  produce  the 
end,  but  to  help  us  to  know  the  end  better. 
Intellect  is  the  eye  of  emotion.  But  if  the  eye 
be  cut  out,  there  is  still  life  present  in  the  body. 

What,  then,  is  the  Good,  the  Lovable,  Beauty, 
or  whatever  you  would  call  it,  if  not  God?  It 
can  be  but  one  thing,  the  manifestation  of  God. 
Take  that  human  face  you  know  so  well.  As 
Masefield  says : — 

I  have  heard  the  song  of  the  blossoms,  and  the 

old  chant  of  the  sea, 
And  seen  strange  lands  from  under  the  arched 

white  sails  of  ships. 
But  the  loveliest  thing  of  beauty 
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is  none  of  these,  but  simply  a  human  face.  Why 
is  this  face  so  beautiful?  Because  through  the 
eyes  and  the  whole  form  shines  the  personality 
behind  them.  The  voice  will  thrill  you,  the  step, 
the  touch;  but  cut  them  all  away,  hack  them 
as  you  will,  and  you  are  still  as  thrilled  as  ever 
by  the  personality,  which  shines  through  the 
poor  wreck  before  you.  It  is  the  same  with  God. 
You  marvel  at  the  sunset  and  the  beauty  of 
Nature — no  wonder  men  have  worshipped  such 
great  manifestations  before  now.  You  are  seized 
with  joy  at  the  sight  of  goodness;  but  take  all 
this  away,  and,  if  you  can  really  see  behind,  you 
will  find  something  greater  than  all  these — the 
personality  of  God. 

If  you  really  know  a  person,  you  almost  become 
him  yourself.  But  in  human  affection  aidos 
always  arises — the  one  insurmountable  obstacle. 
The  finest  love  which  can  probe  its  object  to  the 
deepest  recess  is  suddenly  overwhelmed  by  a 
great  sorrow.  So  the  long  quest  of  human  love 
ends  in  tragedy  .  .  .  only  with  God  there  is  no 
barrier. 

The  ideal  life  is  not  possible  for  man  alone. 
For  God  is  the  Ideal  Life,  and  man,  to  realise  it, 
must  be  swallowed  up  in  God's  personality.  To 
him  who  has  thought  till  now  that  human  love 
is  an  end  in  itself,  to  the  atheist  who  deceived 
himself,  to  the  man  who  imagined  he  could  live 

P.K.  I 
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by  intellect  alone,  the  old  words  come  back  with 
all  their  pristine  force  and  clearness.  '  You  must 
hate  father  and  mother  if  you  will  follow  Me,' 
and  '  He  who  falls  on  me  shall  be  broken.' 

Now  of  that  long  pursuit 

Comes  on  at  hand  the  bruit; 
That  voice  is  round  me  like  a  bursting  sea : 

'And  is  thy  earth  so  marred, 

Shattered  in  shard  on  shard  ? 
Lo,  all  things  fly  thee,  for  thou  fliest  me ! 

Strange,  piteous,  futile  thing, 
Wherefore  should  any  set  thee  love  apart  ? 
Seeing  none  but  I  makes  much  of  nought.' 

D.  A  R. 


GOD  THE  INVISIBLE   KING' 
H.  G.  Wells  (Cassell,  55.  net.) 

THE  book  may  be  divided  into  two  parts.  It  is 
an  attempt  to  state  simply  a  religion  which  will 
satisfy  all,  and  in  which  Mr  Wells  himself  believes. 
It  also  contains  an  attack — especially  violent 
in  the  case  of  'Orthodox  Christianity' — on 
'Heresies;  or  the  things  that  God  is  not.'  As 
regards  the  destructive  criticism  in  the  book, 
that  about  'Speculation/  'Magic,'  'Question/ 
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the  'Children's  God,'  and  so  on,  is  both  clear  and 
sane.  When,  however,  Mr  Wells  begins  attacking 
the  orthodox  Church,  he  becomes  petty  and 
almost  vulgar.  A  religion  which  can  prompt  to 
narrow-mindedness  amounting  to  folly  can  hardly 
hope  to  become  universal. 

His  attack  on  orthodox  Theology  again  in  the 
constructive  part  of  the  book  seems  curious. 
He  starts  his  description  of  the  new  religion  by 
stating  its  ideas  about  God.  They  are  these. 
At  the  back  of  everything  is  the  Veiled  Being 
who  may  or  may  not  be  malignant  towards  us. 
We  are  reminded  at  once  of  Hardy's  Immanent 
Will  in  The  Dynasts.  Secondly,  there  is  God, 
the  Captain  of  Mankind — the  Finite  Being  with 
whom  we  can  get  into  communication,  and  who 
leads  us  towards  our  goal.  And,  finally,  there 
is  'the  maker  of  our  world,  life,  the  will  to  be,' 
which  'proceeds  out  of  the  Veiled  Being  in  a 
manner  altogether  inconceivable,  an  impulse 
thrusting  through  matter  and  clothing  itself  in 
continually  changing  material  forms.'  Now, 
just  before  this  there  has  been  an  exceedingly 
violent  attack  on  the  'dance  a  trois'  of  the  Trinity; 
yet  what  is  the  above  statement  but  one  of 
a  Trinity  which  is  very  like  the  one  in  which  the 
mere  Christian  believes? 

As  regards  his  description  of  the  attributes  of 
God,  he  again  falls  out  with  the  'meek  and  mild' 
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theories  which  Christ  represents.  When  one 
reads  this  passage  one  feels  inclined  to  believe 
that  Mr  Wells  has  as  yet  evolved  a  very  primitive 
God.  He  says,  'And  first  God  is  courage.'  But 
he  cannot  appreciate  the  courage  of  the  God 
who  clothed  Himself  in  human  flesh,  and  could, 
in  spite  of  all  His  power,  permit  Himself  to  be 
crucified — Christ,  the  Captain  of  Mankind.  He 
appears  to  have  been  deluded  by  Hymns  Ancient 
and  Modern — which  certainly  never  proceeded 
out  of  the  mouth  of  God. 

The  book  contains  much  of  the  cheap  descrip- 
tions which  we  know  so  well,  and  at  the  production 
of  which  Mr  Wells  is  an  adept,  as,  for  instance, 
the  last  passage  in  the  Envoy,  which  heaps  of  other 
writers  have  done  much  better  before: — 

It  comes  as  the  dawn  comes,  through  whatever 
clouds  and  mists  may  be  here,  or  whatever  smoke 
and  curtains  may  be  there.  J.t  comes  as  the  day 
comes  to  the  ships  that  put  to  sea.  It  is  the  Kingdom 
of  God  at  hand. 

After  such  an  adverse  criticism,  however,  we 
must  not  forget  to  mention  one  perfectly  amazing 
passage  in  the  book — a  passage  which  could  only 
have  been  written  by  a  man  who  really  knew 
God.  Let  me  quote  part  of  it : — 

There  is  a  strange  and  beautiful  love  that  men  tell 
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of  that  will  spring  up  on  battlefields  between  sorely 
wounded  men,  and  often  they  are  men  who  have 
fought  together,  so  that  they  will  do  almost  incredibly 
brave  and  tender  things  for  one  another,  though  but 
recently  they  have  been  trying  to  kill  each  other. 
There  is  often  a  pure  exaltation  of  feeling  between 
those  who  stand  side  by  side  manfully  in  any  great 
stress.  These  are  the  forms  of  love  that  perhaps 
come  nearest  to  what  we  mean  when  we  speak  of  the 
love  of  God. 

And  when  I  see  that  the  Master  of  the  Temple 
has  been  washing  his  hands  of  Mr  Wells  in  three 
learned  sermons,  as  the  reviver  of  an  old  Arian 
heresy,  I  am  almost  sorry  I  wrote  this  review. 

D.  A.  R. 


'THE  PROGRESS  OF  POESY' 

THERE  are  many  men  in  this  world  who  have 
never  done  any  practical  work.  Successful 
business  men  regard  them  with  an  eye  of  pity, 
thinking  what  a  miserable  life  these  failures 
must  lead,  and  then  complacently  regard  their 
own  comfortable  surroundings.  These  have 
grown  up  always  with  an  eye  fixed  on  what  they 
are  going  to  get,  and  always  missing  any  beauty 
that  may  be  lying  on  the  wayside  of  their  path 
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through  life.  But  the  dreamer,  who  has  never 
'made  good/  at  least  has  had  the  joy  of  being 
able  to  dally  as  long  as  he  cares  among  the  various 
pleasures  and  beauties  of  this  life.  Though  his 
character  may  not  be  of  the  strong  and  iron  type 
which  men  admire,  it  is  in  reality  far  more 
developed  and  experienced  than  that  of  the  man 
who  has  lived  his  whole  life  with  only  one  narrow 
goal  to  aim  at. 

When  the  small  boy  goes  to  a  preparatory 
school  his  chances  of  developing  his  instinct 
for  the  appreciation  of  poetry  are  very  few,  but 
some  do  have  the  luck  to  meet  with  masters  who 
understand  the  attraction  of  poetry,  and  know 
what  type  will  please  their  pupils.  A  boy  is 
shown  The  Charge  of  the  Light  'Brigade.  At  once 
all  the  inherent  instinct  to  support  lost  causes 
is  brought  out  in  him,  especially  as  the  heroes 
of  the  incident  are  English  soldiers.  He  grows 
wild  with  excitement  at  the  idea,  and  imagines 
himself  riding  in  the  charge,  breaking  through 
the  opposing  ranks  of  Cossacks,  and  then  slowly 
coming  back,  covered  with  glory,  with  his  few 
companions  by  his  side,  'while  all  the  world 
wonders.'  Battle  poems  stir  him,  and  he  appreci- 
ates such  pieces  as  Hohenlinden  and  The  Revenge. 
But  besides  this  type  of  poem,  he  also  likes 
several  of  Tennyson's  simpler  works.  He  may 
not  understand  The  Lady  of  Shalott,  but  he  feels 
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its  mysterious  charm,  and  dwells  long  and  senti- 
mentally on  the  lines  : — 

But  Lancelot  mused  a  little  space  ; 
He  said:    'She  hath  a  lovely  face; 
God  in  His  mercy  send  her  grace, 
The  Lady  of  Shalott.' 

Perhaps  the  reason  that  he  likes  the  poem  is 
that  he  is  engrossed  in  books  about  King  Arthur's 
knights,  and  the  charm  of  the  half-understood 
stories  stir  all  his  innate  love  of  romance  and 
mystery,  making  him  realise  that  games  and 
school  work  are  not  the  be-all  and  end-all  of 
life. 

Soon  after  this  the  boy  may  be  introduced  to 
a  few  of  Kipling's  poems.  He  doesn't  like  them 
at  first.  To  tell  the  truth,  he  has  never  been 
used  to  the  rough  kind  of  English  that  Kipling 
uses,  and  so  thinks  that  he  can't  understand 
the  poems.  But  soon  he  realises  his  mistake, 
and  begins  thoroughly  to  enjoy  the  rough  humour 
and  bravery  of  Barrack  Room  Ballads,  storing 
up  among  them  gems  that  he  will  keep  with  him 
all  his  life,  not  as  pieces  of  fine  English,  but  as 
simple  cheery  common  sense.  With  his  love 
for  Kipling  comes  also  a  love  for  reading,  and 
there  is  a  fairly  long  period  of  two  or  three  years, 
between  the  ages  of  twelve  and  fourteen  or  fifteen, 
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when  he  has  no  taste  for  verse.  He  is  too  busy 
devouring  novels.  But  when  he  reaches  the  age 
of  fifteen  he  begins  again. 

Perhaps  in  form  at  his  public  school  some 
master  may  have  pointed  out  one  of  Browning's 
poems.  The  boy  scoffs,  as  do  all  ignorant  people, 
at  the  thought  of  Browning's  obscurity.  Then 
the  master  may  read  one  of  Browning's  short 
pieces,  perhaps  The  Light  Woman.  Now,  the  age 
of  fifteen  is  the  age  of  curiosity.  A  boy  wants 
to  find  out  everything.  The  little  human  puzzles 
that  Browning  proposes  greatly  interest  him, 
and  he  tries  another  poem,  perhaps  The  Patriot. 
This  rather  puzzles  him,  but  he  realises  the 
bitterness  and  misery  expressed,  though  many 
of  the  sentences  are  much  too  obscure  for  him 
to  fathom.  However,  when  he  comes  across 
Porphyria's  Lover,  he  finds  scope  to  give  his 
curiosity  full  play.  He  wonders  whether  the 
murderer  in  the  poem  had  really  done  right.  All 
his  sympathies  are  with  him.  And  then  he  reads 
on  to  the  last  line,  in  which  the  murderer,  in  his 
soliloquy,  says,  greatly  wondering,  'And  yet 
God  has  not  said  a  word.'  The  man's  deed  in 
itself  was  wrong,  but  the  reason  why  he  did  it 
was  very  beautiful,  and  not  really  selfish,  so  that 
the  ugliness  of  the  deed  passes  unnoticed  because 
the  murderer,  with  the  end  of  preserving  his 
love  spotless,  kills  her,  and  never  sees  the  horror 
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of  his  deed.  And  so  these  little  puzzles  of  life 
make  the  boy  think,  and  broaden  his  ideas  on 
morals.  It  reminds  him  that  he  has  an  original 
brain  of  his  own,  and  that  it  is  not  a  mere  machine 
for  reproducing  the  knowledge  of  other  people. 

But  in  a  year's  time  these  deep  thoughts  get 
scattered  to  the  winds.  Somehow  he  stumbles 
on  Swinburne,  or  Keats,  and  although  he  may 
have  had  the  poems  read  to  him  before,  now 
he  has  a  new  feeling  altogether.  He  is  carried 
off  his  feet.  He  doesn't  know  exactly  what  is 
the  meaning  of  all  that  he  reads.  There  is  very 
little  meaning  in  a  lot  of  it.  But  the  music  and 
rhythm  of  the  beautiful  lines  intoxicate  him. 
Swinburne  especially  stirs  him.  He  feels  tired  of 
existing  conditions,  and  longs  for  some  great 
revolutionary  change,  which  would  overthrow 
everything.  He  has  no  reason  for  wishing  all 
this.  It  is  only  that  the  rebellious  spirit  of 
Swinburne  strikes  a  common  chord  in  him, 
and  the  music  and  magic  of  the  poetry  dulls  his 
perception,  so  that  he  is  blind  to  reason.  He 
feels  'tired  of  tears  and  laughter,'  and  the  men 
of  this  world  who  'laugh  and  weep.'  He  feels 
tired  of  all  religions  that  are  laid  down  as  law. 
In  his  mood  what  he  needs  is  novelty,  originality. 
How  can  he  appreciate  the  beauty  of  the  Christian 
religion?  If  he  had  lived  in  the  age  of  Christ,  he 
would  have  become  an  inspired  disciple.  As  it 
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is,  his  attitude  to  all  Gods  is  that  '  I  neither  kneel 
nor  adore  them,  but  standing,  look  to  the  end.' 
This  is  a  magnificent  feeling  to  experience,  but 
not  one  to  carry  through  life. 

In  a  few  months  the  boy  sees  the  shallowness 
of  many  of  Swinburne's  works.  That  behind 
the  beautiful  words  there  is  a  long  story  of  a 
poisoned  mind,  and  a  fine  brain  gone  wrong. 
But  now  he  begins  to  appreciate  the  charm  of 
Keats.  He  loves  the  long,  sleepy  words  in  The 
Nightingale — words  that  make  him  feel  drowsy, 
that  play  on  his  senses.  The  poem  makes  up 
a  series  of  beautiful  impressions,  until  he 
reaches  the  'magic  casements,  opening  on  the 
foam  of  perilous  seas,  in  faery  lands  forlorn.' 
His  mind  wanders  on  to  that  poem  to  fashion 
which,  more  than  all  others,  Keats  must  certainly 
have  charmed  his  magic  casements :  La  Belle 
Dame  sans  Merci,  with  its  dreadful  beauty  and 
mystery.  And  then  he  gives  his  imagination 
full  play,  dreaming  dreams  which,  if  he  could 
put  them  into  words,  would  be  quite  as  mystical 
and  wonderful  as  the  poems  themselves.  At  this 
time,  too,  he  reads  William  Morris,  and  at  once 
becomes  a  medievalist  with  Rossetti.  The 
Haystack  in  the  Floods  is  grim  and  terrible,  and 
yet  he  loves  it,  even  at  the  same  time  as  he  loves 
such  poems  as  In  love,  if  love  be  love,  if  love  be 
ours.  That  is  the  peculiarity  of  the  age.  Perhaps 
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the  explanation  of  these  contradictory  tastes 
is  that  at  this  age  it  is  merely  the  impression  of 
beauty  in  every  poem  that  affects  him,  and  not 
the  meaning  of  the  poem  itself. 

And  so  in  a  year's  time  we  find  him  filled  with 
a  desire  to  understand  beauty.  He  reads  Mase- 
field's  poems  on  the  subject,  and  gets  a  lot  out  of 
them.  He  thinks  about  beauty,  of  the  nature 
of  beauty,  and  how  to  get  beauty.  Then,  again, 
he  reads  poems  on  the  glories  of  nature,  as 
Watson's  Ode  in  May  and  Stevenson's  In  the 
Highlands.  He  feels  himself  to  be  a  part  of  the 
world,  a  small  piece  of  the  grand  system  of  the 
universe.  He  feels  proud  to  be  a  human  being 
in  the  world,  to  belong  to  the  '  old  proud  pageant 
of  man/  and  ready  to  fight  his  way  through  life 
to  the  end.  And  so  he  goes  through  this  part 
of  his  development,  all  the  time  getting  influenced 
by  the  poetry  he  reads,  and  carrying  on  from 
stage  to  stage  the  good  which  he  has  gathered 
in  from  his  reading.  His  horizon  is  broadened, 
and  later  on  in  life  he  doesn't  need  poetry  to 
nearly  such  a  great  extent  to  wake  him  up  and 
stir  his  thoughts. 

Li  the  end  he  returns  once  more  to  Browning. 
He  now  sees  the  value  of  such  poets  as  Keats 
and  Swinburne  in  its  true  perspective.  He  has 
in  his  mind  his  own  anthology,  which  he  has 
collected  from  all  the  poets.  He  now  reads 
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Browning,  Milton,  Shakespeare.  These  studies  of 
human  nature  are  so  natural  and  true  that  he 
learns  much  from  them  in  the  way  of  appreciating 
the  good  in  his  fellow  men.  He  has  lost  the 
slightly  selfish  attitude  towards  the  world  which 
he  had  had  hitherto.  He  tries  to  help  on  his  fellow 
men,  inspired  by  the  beautiful  nature  which 
shines  through  all  Browning's  works.  The  poem 
that  expresses  their  idea  better  than  any  other 
is  Rabbi  Ben  Ezra.  It  pictures  the  old  man,  who 
has  had  a  hard  struggle  through  life,  looking 
back  on  his  past  days. 

What  I  aspired  to  be,  and  was  not,  comforts  me. 
And  then 

A  brute  I  might  have  been,  but  would  not  sink 
i'  the  scale. 

A.  F.  G.  A. 
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